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EDUCATION IN RELATION TO MENTAL DISEASES.* 





HE system of education so much in 

vogue within the last few years, partic- 
ularly in private schools, has unquestionably 
a tendency to impair the integrity of the ner- 
vous system and thus predispose to various dis- 
eases of that system, and to mental disorders, 
The effort to make a child study half-a-dozen 
books, on different subjects, and the contin- 
ued strain thus induced, not only during 
school hours, but at their own homes, to en 
able them to keep up with the work required 
of them, and the consequent almost entire 
neglect of regular healthful exercise, seems 
to have been the rule. 

Teachers do not seem to have considered 
that the brain-and nervous system of a grow- 
ing child need to be as carefully nurtured as 
a delicate plant, and they have been in the 
habit of giving them an amount of work to 
do which would well have sufficed to tax the 
strength of an adult. Let any one examine 
the number of books which any boy or girl 
may carry home from school, and often that 
isonly part of what they are required to 
study, and look into these books, and mark 
the length of the lessons given by the major- 
ity of teachers, and then consider whether 
the mental and physical labor required to 
overtake and understand all this, is not more 
than should be expected of any growing child 
under sixteen. 





*An extract from an address on Mental Diseases 
tead by JOHN*CuRWEN, M. D., Superintendent of 
the Pennsylvania State Hospital for the Insane, at 
Harrisburg, before the Medical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, June 10, 1875, and published in 7he Penn’a 
School Fournal by resolution of the Society.—Zd. 


There is the same unswering rule for all, 
school authorities rot seeming to be aware 
that there are diversities of gifts, as well as 
different powers of endurance ; hat what is 
easy and pleasant to one may be hard and 
repulsive to another, with the same anxious 
desire in both to learn; that while one may 
readily grasp a mathematical problem and 
have delight in its solution, another, froma 
peculiar bent of mind, may be able only to 
reach that solution after the most tiresome 
and patient toil. 

It is freely admitted that there are certain 
general principles which all must learn and 
understand, but the point now insisted on is, 
not that these should not be learned, but 
that the method adopted to enable them to 
learn is liable to the serious objection that it 
makes no allowance for peculiarities of men- 
tal constitution, but insists that a certain 
amount of work must be done, whether or 
not the child really and properly understands 
what is studied ; ignoring the true principle 
of all education, which consists in the regular 
and healthful drawing out of the different 
mental powers, and a proper, cautious and 
intelligent direction of them. 

It is quality, and not quantity, which is really 
needed, but the system has been to reverse 
this and go over a large extent of surface in 
the most superficial manner. The greatest 
amount of injury will most probably be done 
to those who are active and ambitious and 
inclined to precocity, for they will be in- 
duced to make the greatest show of progress 





and learning, and will overtax themselves in 
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the effort, urged on by inconsiderate teach- 
ers and friends, who too often mistake the 
commencement of diseased action for great 
talents and ability. 

Add to this, also, the close, confined, over- 
heated air of the great majority of school 
rooms, causing the children to breathe a vi- 
tiated atmosphere, which dulls their facul- 
ties and too often poisons their blood, and 
the additional confinement in an uncomfort- 
able position for so many hours, with very 
slight intervals of relaxation, and it must be 
obvious that here is a cause which will seri- 
ously interfere with the healthy growth of the 
physical system, and result in consequent in- 
jury to the mental powers. 

Then, again, the present systems of edu- 
cation, as a rule, are directed to the train- 
ing of only one set of powers—the intellec- 
tual—leaving the moral entirely out of con- 
sideration, and thus producing an improp- 
erly regulated or unevenly balanced mind. 

It may be urged that the training of the 
moral powers is a work to be done at home, 
and, while that is true to some extent, it is 
equally just to say that what is commenced 
at home shogld be carried on through the 
whole Gaily fife of the individual, for very 
often the youth will be for a longer period 
under the care of the teacher than with the 
parent, and it cannot be denied that the 
most successful mode of eradicating evil, or 
preventing its growth, is the inculcation of 
the higher principles of truth and morality, 
and careful instruction in these principles 
when once implanted. 


-_ 
> 





THE KINDERGARTEN—WHAT IS IT? 
BY MRS. WOOLSON. 


HE Kindergarten is an institution of which peo- 
ple in general hear much and know but little. 
That the word means literally children’s garden, and 
signifies some strange, foreign method of instructing 
children by turning study into play, is the utmost 
that the publie gathers concerning it from the litera- 
ture of the day. Some prejudice, even, attaches to 
the new system where it is but vaguely understood ; 
it is supposed to be a pleasant substitute for real 
work, delightful to the childish temperament, but 
questionable as a means of instilling into it the learn- 
ing of the schools. People who entertain the notion 
that a childhood, to be profitably spent, must be sub- 
jected to daily repression under the eye of the teach- 
er, and take its revenges in lawless hilarities when 
once out of doors, distrust the new-fangled ideas that 
would seek only to develop, and not to oppose, the 
natural tastes. 
They often recall, with no little satisfaction, their 
own early school days, when they passed their time 
mostly in dull inaction upon hard seats, enlivened 
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now and then by a recitation, which consisted in 
standing at the teacher’s knee, in great discomfort of 
mind and body, and drawling out the names of cer- 
tain printed figures called letters, to which an awful 
penknife directed their eye. School appeared to 
them then as a place of penance from which their 
souls revolted, but to which they were driven merely 
because it seemed the thing most contrary to their 
wishes; and this is the aspect which they believe it 
should ever wear to the mind of the child. 

But a pedagogue has risen in these latter days who 
insists that this process is entirely wrong; that it 
aims to train only one portion of our nature, and 
does that but poorly, and that its methods are calcu- 
lated to disgust a child with learning at the very 
start. Rousseau, indeed, had uttered the same pro- 
test-long before, vehemently, and with many fierce 
denunciations of the follies of his aye. The world 
listened, admitted that he was more than half right, 
but laughed at his glorious chimeras, and still kept 
its tender youth bent over their primers and pothooks, 
Pestalozzi listened, and following his bold lead, re- 
duced to successful practice many of the principles 
thus declared. But there was much for him to per- 
form; he could confine himself to no one period of 
life. Frederick Froebel, a younger man than he, 
and at one time his pupil, realizing that the bent of 
the mind and character is given in the earliest years, 
set himself to the task of evolving a course of training 
for the youngest minds. He spent a lifetime in 
studying the natures of children, and the best means 
of training their varied faculties; and when he died, 
in 1852, he had perfected a system full and harmo- 
nious, and had thoroughly tested its efficiency. It 
is this which is now claiming the attention of parents 
and instructors under the name of the Kindergarten. 

The first stage of education is all that it claims to 
effect; with later work it has nothing to do. It 
must not, therefore, be confounded with object les- 
sons, Which are deservedly gaining a place in all 
schools, even the highest. The latter are an out- 
growth of the same principle: upon which the Kin- 
dergarten is founded, but they are disjointed exercises 
that may be grafted upon any process of study, at the 
pleasure of the instructor; the former is a system 
complete in itself, and makes no compromise with 
the old practices, but sets them utterly at naught, and 
assumes the entire control of the pupil’s mind, during 
the first years at school. 

That it is entirely unlike our present method of 
teaching the elements of education will be evident 
from a few statements, And first; while our public 
schools are commonly forbidden by law to receive 
pupils younger than four or five years of age, the 
Kindergarten system makes it desirable, and almost 
necessary, that pupils should be entered at the age 
of three years, and often they are admitted even 
younger than that. At the age of seven they have 
completed the instruction of the Kindergarten pro- 
per, and are ready to pass on to higher schools. 

Second.—Although the child is supposed to be at 
the Kindergarten for four consecutive years, he is not 
taught his letters there, and has no need to use them, 
as he never sees a printed book in the hands of 
his teachers or scholars during that.time. Asa 
special favor to parents, he may be allowed to learn 
the alphabet and simple reading, just before he 
leaves to prepare him for the education that awaits 
him elsewhere, but this forms no part of the Kinder- 
garten system itself. 

Third.—In the place of text-books, he has a great 
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variety of materials given him to work with; and 
from these, used with care and’ method, under the 
eye of the teacher, he learns not only the elements of 
many branches of study now taught in our higher 
schools, but also the first steps in several trades and 
artistic pursuits. Of these materials and the mode of 
their use we shall speak more fully hereafter. 

Fourth.—Qur present schools seek to repress all 
activity in young children during the school hours, 
keeping them to desk and chair during the whole 
session, except at recess, and forbidding freedom of 
movement as detrimental to their progress; but this 
system recognizes the natural love of activity in chil- 
dren as good, and essential to their health and _ well- 
being. Instead of repressing it endeavors to turn it 
into proper channels, and to make of it one of the 
chief agents for the instruction of its pupils. 

Fifth.—In all its exercises, it aims especially to 
train the eye as a means of informing the brain, and 
to endow it, early in life, with the power and habit of 
close observation upon objects that come before it; 
for it holds this to be the principal source from which 
knowledge is obtained, whether it be from the life 
around us, or from an accurate study of the printed 

age. 
Sixth. —While the eye is trained to nice discrimi- 
nation, the hand is practiced in many dexterous 
employments, that it may be fitted to manipulate 
different materials with accuracy and ease. The 
Kindergarten recognizes the dignity of labor, and 
insists that its pupils shall not only know, but do; 
that not only their receptive, but their constructive 
faculties shall be taught and developed. It’ holds 
that the present mode of conveying instruction tends 
to enervate and to undervalue the physical powers, 
to induce laziness of body, and to disjoin two things 
which should always be united, thinking and acting. 

Seventh.—It encourages children to investigate 
for themselves, and to see and verify whatever the 
teacher tells them to be true. When a statement is 
made concerning any object, the object, if it be possi- 
ble, is placed before them, that they may fully com- 
prehend and believe. The mere memorizing of facts 
which other people have discovered, is regarded as 
tending toward servility of mind and a lack of self- 
reliance, and is contrary to the spirit of its teaching. 
The time has not yet arrived for the student to ac- 
quaint himself with the past labors and accumulated 
thought of mankind. 

Eighth.—It believes a love of beauty to be native 
to all, and a source of great happiness and culture, if 
nghtly trained; and in all its occupations. the devel- 
opment of this is made one of its chief purposes, The 
harmony of colors and the charm of their contrasts, 
the symmetry of grace and form—about which so 
many adufts are now lamentably ignorant—are taught 
in a way never to be forgotten. 

These, as far as we understand and can state them, 
are the striking peculiarities of this new system. We 
might speak of many other features, but these are 
sufficient to prove that here is something original, at 
least in its conception, and striking at the very root 
of all our old processes of inducting children into 
a by means of the A B C’s and the spelling 

ok. 

Let us consider more minutely the means and the 
materials by which its lessons are conveyed, We 
will enter one of its school-rooms and observe the 
pupils at their work. And, first, we may remark that 
a Kindergarten is not commonly a garden at all, 
though Froebel would make this a part of his plan, 
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but a large room, one portion of which is filled with 
small desks and the other left empty for plays. We 
find the little scholars at their desks, with a square 
piece of white paper lying before them. They are 
beginning their lesson in geometry, though they 
probably do not know the meaning of that word, and 
only call it folding paper. The teacher, standing 
before them, questions them about the shape of this 
square, about its lines and its angles, and afterward 
directs them to place it with a side toward them, 
parallel to the edge of the desk, and to fold, it may 
be, the right lower corner over the left upper corner. 
She watches to see that each one does this exactly, 
and without direct assistance. Then they are asked 
about the triangle they have thus formed, the number 
of its sides and angles, and what kinds of angles are 
found in its different corners. ‘They open the papers 
again, and observe how many triangles were made 
by the creased line, and how this line divided the 
whole space and two of the angles. The square is 
folded also with side against side, making two ob- 
longs, and the changes thus made are noted. Other 
foldings into smaller squares succeed, giving rise to 
repeated questions and answers. Finally, the chil- 
dren are allowed to make of the paper, now creased 
in many regular lines, any fanciful object they choose, 
and each one constructs for himself a table, a box,a 
bird, or a house. This finishes the exercise, and they 
rise for a play. There are many of these plays, 
pretty little inventions, such as only a German mind 
could conceive, and in them the pupils usually sing 
together, either in German or English, tossing a ball, 
perhaps, and counting; or they run and skip, or de- 
part on imaginary travels and return to relate their 
adventures, 

This over, they begin another exercise at the desk. 
If it is arithmetic, the announcement is hailed with 
great glee, for it is their favorite study. They count 
tiny wooden sticks, that are given to them tied up in 
bundles of ten, and from their experiments with them 
they learn the four elementary rules. Boxes of 
cubes, divided in various ways, form part of their 
materials, and show them the relations of solids. 
With two squares of colored paper cut into fine slits 
they weave many beautiful patterns; on perforated 
card-board, with bright worsteds, both boys and girls 
learn to sew and to embroider; they draw simple 
lines, and prick the outlines of pictures on blank 
paper, and in clay they model simple forms. But 
space would fail us to describe the varied means by 
which the eyes and minds of the children are kept 
alert and interested, and their bodies unwearied and 
active, while they are learning the elements of so ~ 
many pursuits. All seem happy in their work and 
courteous to each other, and, in their games, full of 
fun and spirit, properly controlled. There is no un- 
necessary noise; no one speaks without permission, 
but all inquiries are encouraged and _ patiently 
answered. It is only the forenoon that is thus 
spent; in the afternoon they are free at home. School 
is a pleasure to these pupils and not a torment, and 
great and unusual must be the attraction which can 
induce them to stay away. 

Thus it will be seen that the Kindergarten adapts ' 
all its processes to the nature of the child. He lives 
and delights in the visible world—it appears to him 
full of novelty and charm; the abstract is as yet be- 
yond his comprehension, The letters of the printed 
page are only representations, and not the real things: 
he cannot yet understand their value, and turns to 
them with indifference. Learning, to attract him, 
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must address itself to his perceptions; for, while his 
reasoning powers are still dormant, his senses are all 
alive, and the actual objects that surround him are 
viewed with the keenest interest. He must see first; 
afterwards he will think. 

The advocates of this new system claim for it ex- 
traordinary merits, and we believe they are not ex- 
aggerated. A long and practical acquaintance with 
schools leads us to be wary of many of the changes 
so freely proposed on every hand; but this stands 
the test of close study and examination. We have 
read its literature, heard lectures from its expound- 
ers, conversed with its teachers, and visited its 
schools ; and the result has been to convince us that 
it is a true and efficient method of starting children 
in life with a zest for knowledge, a body active and 
serviceable, and senses quickened and trained. When, 
in later years, the pupil will have to submit to much 
laborious study, as a discipline for his mental pow- 
ers, and to grapple alone with many problems of 
thought, he will find himself well equipped for the 
work by that early awakening and wise direction of 
his powers which the Kindergarten has given. 

New ideas make slow progress among masses of 
men; but when we consider that it is only twenty 
years since the founder of the Kindergarten died, 
that he was a man without station or influence, and 
took but slight pains to spread abroad his system, 
that he himself wrote but little concerning it, and 
that most works on the subject are still untranslated 
from the German, the progress which these schools 
have already made is most encouraging. The Aus- 
trian government has just issued an order establish- 
ing the Kindergarten as a part of the regular school 
system of the empire, and requiring educators, even 
those of the higher grades of schools, to receive a 
course of training in the principles and the methods 
of its teaching. In Prussia these schools exist in all 
the larger cities, and many of them are supported 
there by the municipal governments, for the benefit 
of their poorest classes. In France and Switzerland 
they are found; and the Italian Minister of Instruc- 
tion has lately called public attention to the great 
merit of “this new evangel work,’’ as he terms it. 
Even Hungary has set apart a sum for the purpose 
of sending young ladies to Germany to perfect them 
selves in the system of Froebel. America, with the 
great stakeshe has in the right education of her peo- 
ple, will not be far behind in inaugurating sucha re- 
form. When once she has acquainted herself with 
their worth, it must be that she will give Kindergar- 
tens a hearty endorsement, and proceed to adopt 
them as the most valuable of infant schools. They 
are already taking strong foothold among us, and 
winning able converts. Private institutions, more or 
less in conformity with the true Froebel idea, suc- 
ceed in many places; andsome of our larger cities 
support four or five. 

But so long as Kindergartens remain private 
schools, with the price of tuition fixed at from $60 to 
$100 per year, they will be of little real importance. 
It is only as apart of our common-school system that 
they can produce any considerable results. The city 
' of Boston has already shown her desire to test their 
merits, and for the last two or three years one has 
been maintained at her expénse, under the supervi- 
sion of a special committee. This committee, in all 
their reports, declare the experiment to bea success, 
and express their warm approval of the work this 
school is effecting. St. Louis has just added one to 
her department of normal school instruction. Other 
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communities will be led, in time, to follow their ex- 
ample; and when ‘the value and practicability of 
Kindergartens are once made clear to the general 
public, we cannot doubt that they will become estab- 
lished everywhere as a new grade of our common 
schools, intended to precede the primary schools, and 
to take from them one year, or more, of their present 
course. Our towns and cities will then be called upon 
to begin the education of their children at three years 
of age, instead of four or five. This will require a 
considerable addition to the school funds; and here 
the first practical difficulty in the way of the im- 
mediate establishment of these schools is met. 
Our ablest educators are beginning to concede their 
efficiency, and to admit that competent teachers 
in sufficient number can soon be trained by the 
superior instructors already amongst us; but they 
question whether the public voice will approve the 
additional outlay which will be required, If it will 
not, it is only because there has been, as yet, no 
sufficient opportunity for learning the value of what 
this outlay will procure. Our American people do 
not need to be told that they can afford to retrench 
in all things save in education; and that there they 
must be lavish with their money and unsparing with 
their pains, if they would not render their republican 
government a failure, and their own individual lives 
a series of awkward experiments, They know that 
the faculties of the citizen, when rightly trained, 
bring to the state its greatest wealth, and that it is 
cheaper to instruct children than to maintain paupers 
and convicts. 

Our prisons, houses of correction, and reform 
schools are but the acknowledgments in brick and 
stone of our past blundersin educating our youth, It 
were better to give small urchins of our worst quar- 
ters a right start in life, compelling them to attend a 
school such as this, and imbuing them there with a 
love of study and work, than to allow them to drift 
about among the haunts of wickedness, to learn sin 
and practice vice, and then to pour out our money: 
after they are grown, in trying them for misdemean- 
ors before our courts and in guarding their useless 
lives in prison for the greater part of their days, 
Kindergartens must in time be recognized as the 
first step in this great work of bending all the facul- 
ties of all our youth toward virtue, toward produc- 
tive labor, and toward unselfish devotion to the gen- 
eral good. When we are wise enough to train the 
twigs aright, we shall not need to wrench back and 
straighten the crooked trees.—New York Fournal of 
Education, 


-— 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. 
- * 

[As we are about entering upon another term of 
the Superintendent of Schools, all the officers con- 
cerned will find many useful suggestions in the arti- 
cle given below.—ED. ] 

HAT should the County Superin- 

tendency be? How may it be ren- 

dered most efficient? Of these great edu- 

cational problems no state has yet reached 

a fully satisfactory solution. In view of 

the experience of more than thirty states 
the following solution is submitted : 

1. Status.—The County Superintendency 
should be an employment, not an office. It 
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should be strictly professional and similar to 
city superintendency. Making it an office 
involves insurmountable difficulties. Super- 
intendents should be- employed and dis- 
missed on precisely the same plan that other 
teachers are employed and dismissed. That 
the Superintendency should be an employ- 
ment will not be questioned. Making it 
such is doubtless the key to its popularity and 
efficiency. 

2. ZLerm.—Four years is doubtless the 
most desirable term. A good Superintend- 
ent should be retained at least two terms. 
A poor one should be dismissed at once. 
The longer a good Superintendent is re- 
tained the better. As with teachers, frequent 
changes preclude success. In four states the 
term is four years; in seven, three years ; 
in fifteen, two years ; and in three, one year ; 
Short terms are fatal for two reasons: First- 
class men will not accept; and the time is 
too short to mature and work out a plan. 
Making the Superintendency an employment 
for a term of four years will command the 
best ability and produce the best results. 

3. Salary.—-The salary should be sufficient 
to secure the entire time and energies of the 
best educators. Railroad Superintendents 
are paid salaries varying from $5,000 to 
$15,000 annually. These are wonderful 
men. 
order to secure the best talent. 


Cities pay from $2,000 to $5,000 in 
Harris, of 
St. Louis, Rickoff, of Cleveland, Pickard, of 
Chicago, Hancock, of Cincinnati, Kiddle, of 
New York, etc., etc., are the peers of our 
greatest statesmen, attorneys and theologi- 


ans. ‘To direct the school work of a county 
requires the highest ability. The salary must 
be sufficient to commandsuch ability. Penn- 
sylvania pays from $800 to $3,000, averag- 
ing $1,163. The salaries in New York ave- 
rage $1,000. In these states good men are 
secured and good results obtained. But the 
average salary does not equal that paid in 
other fields of activity requiring /ess ability 
and /esslabor. In other states the efficiency 
of the Superintendency is ever found to cor- 
espond with the salary paid. In my judg- 
ment less than an average salary of $1,200 
will not command the requisite talent for the 
proper discharge of this work. 

By making the Superintendency an em- 
ployment for the term of four years at an ave- 
rage salary of $1,200, the best men in the 
country may be secured for Superintendents, 
and each dollar expended for educational 
purposes may be doud/ed in value. 

4. Employment and Removal.—Here we 
find the cause of failure or the key to suc- 
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cess. Five plans are being tried: In six- 
teen states the people elect; in three, the 
county courts appoint ; in five, county school 
officers elect ; in two, the State Superintend 
ents nominate and the Governor appoints; 
in three the state boards of education elect. 

(a.) Election by the people, as in the employment 
of teachers, is the worst possible plan. In no state 
does it give satisfaction. 

(d.) Appointment by county courts is decidedly 
objectionable. 

(c.) Election by the school officers of the county 
gives good’ results. The directors in Pennsylvania 
and the trustees in Indiana elect. Though often not 
the best, good selections are generally made. 

(d@.) Appointment and removal by the State Su- 
perintendent with the consent of the State Senate 
has much to commend it. 

(¢ ) Election and removal by an efficient State 
Board of Education is, doubtless, the best possible 
plan. Let the Board consist of the State Superin- 
tendent, the Presidents of the State Universitiy and 
State Normal Schools, the Superintendents of the six 
largest cities, and a leading educator from each Con- 
gressional district in the state. The professional 
standing of the members of the Board would guaran: 
tee the selection of the best men, and the summary 
removal of inefficient superintendents. The Board 
would not be restricted by county or state lines. As 
in the selection of teachers, qualifications, not resi- 
dence, should determine the choice. This plan im- 
presses us with the force of an intuition. It could 
not fail to give each county a first-class Superin- 
tendent. 

5. Qualifications.—To be eligible to the 
position of County Superintendent, the per- 
son proposed should be: 

(a.) A good scholar and efficient teacher. 

(4.) He should possess a high degree of organiz- 
ing and managing power. 

(c.) He should be energetic and devoted. 

(d.) He should be in vigorous health. 

(e.) He should hold a first-class State certificate, 


The law should specify these qualifications. 
DUTIES OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


The duties of the County Superintendent 
are many, and each duty is of great import- 
ance. Upon the faithful discharge of these 
duties depends to a remarkable extent the 
progress of the schools. 

1. Adapt and Execute.—A skillful and 
determined County Superintendent is needed 
to adapt and execute the plans of the State 
Superintendent. Without such aid the best 
State Superintendent iscomparatively power 
less. The State Superintendent isthe direct- 
ing head, the County Superintendent the 
executing arm. Wherever the County Su- 
perintendency is recognized as the right arm 
of a public system we find marvelous progress. 

2. Inspect Expenditures.—We need a 
business County Superintendent : 

To audit. the accounts of school boards. 
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To see that all school money is judic- 
iously expended. 

To carefully guard all school funds. The 

amount he can thus save will far more than 
pay his salary. 
_ 3. Procure Statistics—An_ industrious 
County Superintendent is needed to procure 
and tabulate full and accurate statistics. 
Without such an agency the statistics usually 
procured are so defective as to be almost 
worthless. Fewseem to realize the immense 
importance of correct school statistics. 

4. Grounds and Buildings.—A sensible 
and influential County Superintendent is 
needed to aid in the selection of school 
grounds, the erection of buildings and the 
selection of furniture and apparatus. Pro- 
bably more than half of the school houses 
are badly located, badly constructed, badly 
furnished, badly heated and ventilated, and 
chronically in bad repair. Suitable out- 
houses are rare. Few schools have the ne- 
cessary apparatus. These gigantic evils effect 
to an alarming extent the health and pro- 
gress of the 10,000,000 pupils attending our 
200,000 schools, costing $70,000,000 annu- 
ally. Acapable County Superintendent can 
produce a rapid improvement. The result- 


ing benefits can hardly be over-estimated. 
5. Course of Study.—Each county needs 


an able County Superintendent to develop 
some well-digested course of study. The 
graded schools of our cities are the best 
in the world. Outside of these the edu- 
cational progress is slow indeed. The 
schools in the rural districts of most states 
are in a deplorable condition. ‘Teachers 
change, and pupils are required to go over the 
same ground year after year. Full half the 
time is thus wasted, Work of little impor- 
tance displaces the practical and the useful. 
An able County Superintendent would soon 
effect an absolute revolution. The teachers 
might change, but their successors would 
move right on. The pupils would be am- 
bitious to accomplish the work assigned for 
each year. Step by step the mighty army 
of youth would move up through the dis- 
trict schools, the high schools, the colleges 
and the universities to lives of enlarged 
usefulness and happiness. 

6. Programme.—We need a systematic 
County Superintendent to see that each 
teacher works out and follows a good pro- 
gramme. A programme providing employ- 
ment for each pupil during each moment of 
the school day should be furnished the 
County Superintendent within two weeks 
after the school opens. It is a melancholy 
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fact that teachers generally do not have well- 
digested programmes. The resulting loss 
to the pupil is fearful. 

7. Examination of Teachers.—There is a 
pressing need of a thorough County Super- 
intendent to examine teachers. The teach- 
er’s certificate, as generally given, is a sham 
—a mere guess. In two days of eight hours 
an expert Superintendent may determine 
the qualifications of about twelve teachers. 
The oral and the written examinations 
should occupy about equal time. By. divid- 
ing the candidates into two sections and by 
having an assistant to manage the written 
examination, the Superintendent may give 
all his time to the oral work. He can first 
test the scholarship, and power to explain; 
next, he can have each conduct a recitation 
for a short time, and thus test his ability to 
teach. A certificate given after such an ex- 
amination would mean, ‘‘Examined and 
found qualified.’”” To protect a county 
against the curse of incompetent teachers is 
of the utmost importance. A thorough 
County Superintendent alone can be relied 
on to do this work. 

8. Practical Teaching.—A practical Coun- 
ty Superintendent is needed to see that practi 
cal work is done by each teacher. A great rev- 
olution is demanded here. Take a few cases: 

(a.) Theright use of the dictionary is fundamental ; 
yet probably not half of our teachers know how to 
use the dictionary. Atarecent institute in Iowa, of 
seventy-five teachers, but three could determine the 
correct pronunciation of words, with Webster open 
before them. In Illinois, at an institute of two 
hundred members, but ten were found able to deter- 
mine the correct pronunciation of words. At a re- 
cent institute in Missouri, the learned principal of a 
graded school proved that ‘od-sta-cle” should be 
pronounced “ ob-s¢a-cle.” If teachers are so defec- 
live, what can we expect of the pupils? 

(4.) Letter-writing deserves special attention. Of 
hundreds of letters received annually from teachers, 
few are even passable. The form, the construction, 
the use of capitals, the punctuation and the spelling 
are often horrible. Each child should at least be 
trained to write a respectable letter. This can well 
be done in connection with language lessons and 
grammar. As a part of examination the applicant 
for a teacher’s certificate should always be required 
to write a letter to the examiner. 

(c.) Book-keeping ought to be taught in connec- 
tion with arithmetic. It caz be done without loss of 
time. Each pupil needs to know something of the 
science of accounts. 

(d.) Drawing is conceded to be a most useful and 
desirable art. None need it more than the teacher. 
It can be taught successfully by alternating it with 
penmanship. Yet drawing is ignored in nearly all 
our schools, 

(e.) Much of history and government can be 
taughtin connection with geography. The igno- 
rance on these subjects is fearful. 

(/) Morals and manners should be systematically 
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inculcated in connection with each hour’s work. 
That they are not is sadly evident. : 

From these examples may be estimated 
the mighty work of a practical County Su- 
perintendent.—J. BALDWIN, iz American 
Journal of Education. 
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ARITHMETICAL TRACTS—I. 





INTRODUCTION TO SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. 
BY ROBERT CURRY, A. M. 


N order to a proper study and an ad- 

vantageous application of any science, it 
is necessary to have a clear apprehension of 
its nature, its elements, and its organic re- 
lation to the other sciences. And perhaps 
there is no other way in which one can bet- 
ter attain to such an apprehension, than by 
selecting from the Book of Nature an appro- 
priate object, and witnessing the manner in 
which its phenomena force themselves upon 
the mind. 

Thus, for example, if an apple be brought 
into proper relation to each of the senses, a 
state of mind ensues, called perception,which, 
after the object is removed, is denominated 
a conception. And if this conception be 
subjected to an intellectual analysis, it will 


be found to embrace several kinds of knowl- 
edge, each differing generically from all the 
others, and not commensurable by any of 


them. In addition to the five kinds of sen- 
sible phenomena which constitute, respect- 
ively, the objects of touch, taste, smell, hear- 
ing and seeing, will be found, at least, a no- 
tion of space, duration and singleness. 

Now, each of these different kinds of 
knowledge forms the basis for a distinct and 
separate kind ofscience. The first five named 
form the bases for the so-called physical 
sciences ; and the last three form the bases 
for the mathematical sciences. 

The last idea named, that of singleness, 
when generalized, is called unity, and forms 
the basis for all pure arithmetic. With re- 
ference to the science of arithmetic it is 
called a unit, and is technically named one, 
and forms the first and only simple number. 
For all other numbers, being formed by a 
repetition of unity in accordance with the 
modes peculiar to their respective systems, 
are necessarily complex. 

Unity, like all our other primary knowl- 
edge, has two phases, one subjective, and the 
other objective. Subjectively considered, it 
is the idea of singleness which rises in the 
mind when contemplating any object of 
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thought. Objectively considered, it is that 
attribute of the object of thought which de- 
termines the idea of singleness. And it may 
be here remarked, that it is always thesame, 
wherever recognized. For, whether the ob- 
ject of thought be material or immaterial, a 
substantive entity or a mere attribute of such 
entity, the state of mind called singleness, 
that is, subjective unity, is always the same ; 
and, reasoning from effect to cause, we infer 
that objective unity, or in other words, that 
attribute of the object which conditions sub- 
jective unity is always the same. It has 
neither quantity nor quality, but is simply 
that attribute of an object which denotes its 
singleness. 

It is subjective unity, however, that forms 
the basis of arithmetic. And all the opera- 
tions in arithmetic are based on the fact that 
it is always and everywhere the same, no 
matter what be the object of thought that 
conditions it. And, indeed, this is the only 
principle upon which the operations of arith- 
metic are at all possible. For inall our syn- 
thetic computations, instead of finding the 
aggregate of unities in any givencase, we do 
what is equivalent and more convenient in 
practice, simply repeat unity the required 
number of times. But it is obvious that if, 
in our computations, we involved the whole 
of each object under consideration, or any 
other properties of it, than that of unity, re- 
peating one of them a certain number of 
times would not give the same result as tak- 
ing so many of them one time, unless, per- 
chance, the objects under consideration were 
all precisely alike in every particular, which 
is never the case in mature. And what is 
thus true of all the processes of aggregation, 
is equally true of those of segregation. 

From this view of the subject it will be 
seen how absurd and unphilosophical are the 
definitions given in all our text-books on 
arithmetic ; as, for example, ‘‘ a unit is a sin- 
gle thing, as a tree, an apple, a boy,’’ and so. 
on. Why, with more propriety, it might be 
said that color is a single thing, as a horse, 
a landscape; or, that sound is anything, as. 
a church organ, a locomotive, and so on. 
But any one would be laughed at who would’ 
give such definitions and illustrations of 
color and sound, qualities which every one 
perceives as residing in the object : how much 
more ridiculous, then, to give such a defini- 
tion and illustration of a mere attribute of 
an object, which attribute has neither color, 
sound, odor, visual or tactual qualities, and 
which, indeed, is not cognizable by any of 
the senses ! 
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It is objected by some that a true knowl- 
edge of unity is too metaphysical for begin- 
ners, and therefore cannot be acquired by 
children. Such is not the case, however. 
For little children are naturally intuitive, and 
being endowed with ability to perceive, ab- 
stract or generalize, readily acquire all 
kinds of primary knowledge, both sensuous 
and intuitive. And unity is one of their 
first intuitive cognitions. It is a great mis- 
take, however, to suppose that a knowledge 
of unity or any other kind of primary knowl- 
edge can be communicated to children by 
means of mere words, either spoken or writ- 
ten. Such knowledge can be gained only 
through perception and intuition. And it 
is the province of the primary teacher to 
lead his pupils to an apprehension of all 
kinds of primary knowledge by means of ob- 
ject-lessons. And when properly taught, 
children never confound such knowledge 
with the object which conditionsit. Inthe 
case under consideration, it is the erroneous 
definitions given in our text-books on arith- 
metic that stultify both teachers and pupils, 
leading them to confound unity with the ob- 
ject which conditions it. 

But not wishing to dwell longer on this 
subject, allow me to say that a clear appre- 
hension of unity lies at the very threshold of 
all knowledge of arithmetic, and therefore 
no true progress can be made without it, 
whether its attainment be easy or difficult. 
And the same is true with regard to the ele- 
ments of every other science. 

For, what if the comprehension of the true 
nature and elements of a science be difficult ? 
Will the pupil be aided in understanding that 
science by substituting for its elements others 
foreign to that science, even if the teacher 
should think them more easily comprehended? 
For example, suppose a teacher wishing to 
convey a clear apprehension of himself to an 
unknown but prospective pupil, should, in- 
stead of giving a true definition of man, and 
exhibiting himself as a living illustration, 
cause to be given, in lieu thereof, a defini- 
tion of a goose, illustrated by a specimen of 
that kind! Would the coming pupil, in that 
case, form acorrect conception of his would- 
be teacher ? 


HE that loveth a book will never want a faithful 
friend, a wholesome counselor, a cheerful compan- 
ion, an effectual comforter. By study, by reading, 
by thinking, one may innocently entertain himself, 
as in all matters, so in all fortunes.—Aarrow. 

Music is the art of the prophets, the only art that 
can calm the agitations of the soul; it is one of the 
most magnificent and delightful gifts that God has 
given us.— Luther. 
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RANDOM NOTES ON MUSIC.—VI. 


RTICULATION.—Singing has been defined as 

vocalized talking. Every idea which can be ex- 
pressed in speech, should also find expression in song ; 
the music being simply an aid to the better interpre- 
tation of the words. As you can never expect to be 
impressive while talking in a labored manner, so you 
need never expect to be impressive when singing in 
a labored manner. 

Pupils too often think that size of tone is the one 
great thing to gain, and that any means to that end 
are good. I enter my solemn protest against such a 
bad way of teaching and singing. Good artists do 
not doso. Articulation should not be sacrificed to 
tone; nor should tone be sacrificed to articulation. 
Both should be perfect. We havea language con- 
taining vowel sounds which differ in character, some 
enabling the singer to produce a large mouthful of 
tone, while others are called “close.” <A asin “day,” 
and E as in “‘me,” are disliked, because they are not 
of the same character as A in “farm.” Now it is 
evident, that, if we wish to convey ideas in singing, 
we must make use of the sounds we have, and not 
substitute something else: that is a highly improper 
thing to do; and, though public singers often do it, 
it is always to be regretted, on account of the bad 
example to younger singers. No artist should ever 
sing in such a manner as to lead the hearer to doubt 
what the word may be; and the tone should also be 
full and round. Words should be so pronounced in 
singing, that the true meaning may be carefully 
brought out, and the greatest amount of intellectual 
pleasure afforded the listener. Music is an art, which 
should be elevating in its tendency,—not a ¢rade, to 
be used only asa means for gaining money. When 
used for the simple purpose of money-making, it 
ceases to be more than a trade; yet it is sad to think 
that so many use it for no higher purpose. Music 
should be elevating in its tendency; butit is often appar- 
ently the reverse. Singersare too frequently jealous, 
and disposed to disparage each other as much as 
possible. Music, instead of being a source of har- 
mony, seems paradoxically to induce discord, This is 
all wrong. We think too much of ourselves, too 
little of-our art. Let us strive to forget ourselves in 
our work, remembering that water must and will find 
its level eventually, in spite of obstructions, while the 
stream can never flow uphill. Singers are too often 
afraid that their merits will not be recognized by the 
world. Never fear such a result; never think that 
you are not appreciated. Depend upon it, the opinion 
formed of you by the world is not far from correct, 
and you will do well to heed it. Now, a part af our 
mission is to perform a portion of the service in the 
church, Standing in the choir, we have no right to 
think of displaying our talents; butshould serve God 
in song as the clergyman is serving him with good 
words, as the congregation are serving him with 
attentive minds. When we think more of exhibit- 
ing our tones than of enunciating our words, we think 
more of self than of God, more of the critical ears 
than of the yearning hearts below.—Daniel/. 


PowER vs, NoIsE.—It is a common fallacy, that 
power means noise. I do not think that true power 
is of a blatant character. Several years ago, I heard 
Signor Salvi, the most perfect model of atenor singer 
that I ever heard, in the opera of ‘‘Massaniello.” 
The seating capacity of the house was about three 
thousand; and on this evening it was filled, and my 
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seat was far back. In the song which we have in 
English, ‘Behold, how brightly breaks the morning!’ 
he relates to the fishermen the particulars of the great 
conspiracy on foot; and this song Salvi took pianissi- 
mo. I have no doubt that it was actually pianissimo to 
those near him; yet every sound, and every word, 
penetrated to all parts of the house, though soft, and 
without apparent effort. In 1859, I was so fortunate 
as to be at the great Handel Festival at Syndenham 
Palace, London. Among other solos sung were the 
great bass ones of the “Messiah,” sung by Signor 
Belletti, a barytone singer of not heavy voice, as those 
will remember who heard him here with Jenny Lind. 
Every note came with the utmost distinctness to 
where I sat, in the opposite transept, a distance cer- 
tainly as great as our late Boston Coliseum could 
afford. Speaking of the Coliseum brings the first 
Peace Jubilee to mind. At that time Adelaide Phil- 
lipps sang. It was said to her on the second day— 
she had sung at the first concert—“Did you not find 
great difficulty in filling the house?” “Oh,no!” 
she replied: “ one needs only to place every tone 
with care, and sing easily.” There was the artiste ; 
she did place every tone with care, and sang very 
easily ; and I never heard her sing better than on 
those great days of the first jubilee. This serves to 
show what power really is. None of these people 
shouted, or forced their voices in any way ; yet they 
could be heard without difficulty under trying cir- 
cumstances. Take this for your motto, “ Purity is 
power !”—Daniell. 


EcyPTIAN.—The Egyptians compared the seven 
tones of the diatonic scale tothe seven planets They 
originated the sublime idea—which subsequently 
pervaded all antiquity, the Middle Ages, and even 
left its traces in recent times—the idea of the har- 
mony of the spheres. Music was no longer merely 
a manifestation of terrestrial forces, or symbolical of 
terrestrial governments—it came to be considered a 
manifestation of the celestial, of the spirit which reg- 
ulates the universe. Harmony was no longer re- 
stricted to earth—it came to be the ruling principle 
of all Nature, The gods were the means through 
which the knowledge of music was imparted to man, 
Osiris invented the flute; Isis, the sacred songs; 
Thot was teacher of the science of harmony, and of 
the nature of tones as well as of the system of con- 
stellations. Their instruments, as numerous paint- 
ings and monuments attest, were numerous and re- 
markable in construction. Of the details of their 
system we have, however, but a sparse account. All 
we know is, that the seven tones of the scale are 
manifestations of the principle which produced 
their seven planets, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn, the Sun, and the Moon; and that the ratio 
between the lowest tone and the highest was the 
same as between Saturn, the most distant planet, and 
‘the Moon, the nearest. Yet as they were good mathe- 
maticians, and, in fact, the inventors of geometry, it is 
highly probable that they were the discoverers of 
the mathematical properties of music, that they found 
the laws which refer pitch to the length and weight 
of the material. This supposition is strengthened 
by the well-known fact that Pythagoras was for 
twenty-two years a member of the college of priests, 
at Thebes, That, at all events, their systems and 
theories of music must have occupied a considerable 
portion of their studies can hardly be doubted. 
Among their sacred books, amounting in all to forty- 
two, two entire ones are devoted to music. The 
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Egyptians were probably, the first hymn-writers, 
and formed the models of all hymns of future times, 
whether Hebrew or Greek. Moses, as well as 
Pythagoras, was an Egyptian priest. The question 
whether the Egyptians were, after all, not indebted 
to the Chaldeans for their ideas of music, is still open. 
That the Chaldeans fvere still older astronomers 
is, I belive, admitted. Ancient Chaldean history is, 
however, so shrouded in mystery that it is hazardous 
to form a conjecture. It is possible that the Chal- 
deans, who were the great magicians of their time, 
and who attributed magical power to the number 
seven, may have been the first to notice the relation 
between the seven in music and in ancient astrono- 
my. Still, without stronger proofs, it would be 
wrong to combat the claim of the Egyptians to the 
priority. — Rice. 

PyTHAGORAS.—Preéminent among the sages who 
devoted time to music, and overshadowing them all 
by the depth of his views and the range of his obser- 
vations, as well as by the extraordinary influence he 
exerted on posterity, stands Pythagoras. The Ionian 
philosophers who preceded or were contemporaneous 
with him, searched for the origin of things, the 
original matter from which things were evolved. 
This was not the plan of Pythagoras. He consid- 
ered the universe as a cosmos, a perfectly arranged 
entirety, and searched not for the origin of matter, 
but for the radical principle underlying the cosmical 
plan. He was essentially a spiritualist; all outward 
Nature was merely phenomenal in his view, mérely 
the manifestation of something inappreciable by the 
senses. In his speculations on music, his first object 
was, therefore, to discover its spiritual cause; for, 
finding that, he felt assured that he could logically 
and on natural grounds demonstrate its power, define 
its object, and fix upon its proper position in the cos- 
mos. The condensed result of his speculations is 
this: ‘All is number and harmony. Numbers are 
the guides and preservers of the harmony of the 
universe. They define form, order, and the laws of 
things. In them is contained the real being of all 
things that exist. All numbers are the repetitions 
of the first ten. The ten spring from unity, which is 
therefore the origin of allthings. The great number 
is the number four, the completion of the sacred 
Tetraktys; for, if added to the first three it produces 
ten, the limit and summation of the fundamental 
numbers. In the number one, the point is contained; 
in two, the line; in three, the superficies; but in four 
—the first square—is the defining of all bodies. This 
is therefore the root of nature. Numbers are the 
spiritual essence of music, What we hear in the 
vibrations of a material,arenumbers. In the motion 
of the heavenly bodies we see numbers. Music and 
the celestial bodies are therefore closely related to 
each other.”” Then Pythagoras showed that con- 
sonance is only produced bythe ratios expressible in 
the first four numbers, which are the root of all things. 
The ratio of the length of strings that produce an 
octave is 2:1; of strings that produce a fifth, 3:2; of 
strings producing a fourth, 4:3. Whether he actually 
discovered these ratios has been doubted of late, and 
the discoveries attributed to the Egyptians. Thus 
Pythagoras succeeded in showing that it is the first 
four numbers which rule the consonances as well as 
the dimensions; and ‘that, consequently, all things, 
whether seen or heard, are- numbers and harmony. 
“ Therefore,” says Panakmos, a Pythagorean, “ it is 
the business of music, not only to preside over the 
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voice and musical instruments, but even to harmon- 
ize all things contained in the universe.’”’ God 
organized all Nature according to the laws of har- 
mony, was a tenet of the sect. Thé lyre was consid- 
ered a symbol of the cosmos. The heavenly bodies 
were musical instruments sounding forth melodies 
of indescribable sublimity. #The laws of harmony 
were the same laws that built and preserved the 
universe. In consequence of his sublime concep- 
tion, Pythagoras enjoined the practice of music as a 
highly virtuous and especially meritorous action, 
‘for music,”’ said he, ‘‘ purifies the soul.” It is not 
surprising that a theory, so vast,so deep, with the 
nimbus of a charming mysteriousness encircling it, 
should have retained its influence over the minds of 
men for many hundred years.—Rice. 
ARABIC-PERSIAN.—The Arabic-Persian system 
was taught in the East during the Middle Ages. The 
Persians symbolized music in the form of a tree. 
The chief root is Rast (D). From it branch off the 
auxiliary roots (D sharp, E,and F). From each 
root two branches shoot forth, producing in this 
manner the twelve semitones of the octave. Rast is 
symbolical of the original matter to which all things 
are reducible. The seven tones of the diatonic scale 
are symbolical of the seven days anc nights of the 
week, likewise of the seven planets. The twelve 
semitones of the octave are symbols of the twelve 
signs of the zodiac. The four roots signify the four 
elements. Rast is fire, warm and dry, symbolizing 
the tholeric humor and the sign Aries. Erak is the 
atmosphere, warm and moist, symbolizing the san- 
guine humor and the sign Taurus. Zirefkend is 
water, cold and moist, symbolizing the phlegmatic 
humor and the sign Gemini. Isfahan is the earth, 


dry and cold, symbolizing the melancholic humor and 


the sign Cancer. The branches have, with suitable 
modifications, the characteristics of their respective 
roots. The Persians called their lute a picture of 
Nature. The highest string is fire, the sounds dry 
and warm; the next is air, the sounds clear and 
light; the next is water, the sounds dark and cold; 
the next is earth, the sounds low and heavy. From 
the connection existing between the humors and the 
elements, it was held that music has the power of 
curing disease. Diseases they said, which are peculiar 
to one of a phlegmatic disposition are cured by the 
sound of the highest string. ,; Hypochondria is cured 
by the second, Diseases of the young, who are gen- 
erally choleric, particularly the jaundice, are cured 
by the third. Plethoric persons, having a sanguine 
humor, are relieved by the sounds of the fourth 
string. Besides all this, they held, and perhaps more 
wisely, that music may act as a purifier of the soul, 
**The soul purified by music, longs for communion 
with higher beings and purer spheres; and, though 
darkened by the opaqueness of the body, is yet pre- 
pared for conversation with the spirits of light, 
standing around the throne of the Almighty.” 


No TALENT.—It is commonly asserted, that some 
cannot learn to execute music. We would modify 
this somewhat, and say, that some can learn but very 
little. It is no shame to have but little ability for 
learning music. Some of the greatest lovers of music 
are unable to advance far in the practical pursuit of 
the art. If a child has but little or seemingly no 
talent or taste for music, and shows an aversion to 
learning it, we would say, do not force such anone. 
On the contrary, however, if your pupil has but 
little prospect of accomplishing much in music, but 
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loves it, and would like to learn, we think it unkind 
on the part of the teacher to refuse the desired les- 
sons, to show signs of impatience, or otherwise to 
discourage effort. In the former case the teacher will 
himself suffer, if he allows avarice to influence him, 
while, in the latter case, he may possibly succeed, 
and 1s at any rate sure of a grateful pupil.—AZerz. 


Goop TEACHERS.—Not every one who is a good 
player is for that reasona good teacher. The best 
player may be the poorest teacher. To be a good 
musician is one thing, to be a good teacher is another, 
There are many who possess a great amount of in- 
formation, but who can impart little or nothing, 
There are others who attempt to be guides, but who 
do not know the road. There are not a few who at- 
tempt to teach, who were never properly taught. 
Teachers are not made, they are born. It is diffi- 
cult to judge of a good teacher. Inquire before you 
engage one. The fact that parents have no full ap- 
preciation of the importance of a child’s education, 
accounts for the indifference which they show inthe 
selection of teachers, Many parents engage poor 
teachers for beginners, Asadder mistake was never 
made in the process of education. As well may you 
lay a foundation of soft brick, consoling yourself 
with the idea that you will finish the house with grey 
stone. The first teacher is very likely the one, who 
will make or mar your child’s musical future.—M/e- 
sical Hints. 

“WITHOUT A MASTER.”’—Before leaving Europe 
we undertook to study the English language, and 
bought one of the famous self-instructors called, 
“English Without a Master; or, English in Twelve 
Lessons.”” We studied the twelve lessons, but found, 
on our arrival in this country, that our English was 
poorly calculated to stand the test of familiar con- 
versation. To learn music is, in some respects, 
much more difficult than to master a language. 
Should any of our readers be tempted to seek help 
in a “Piano Without a Master,” let us advise them 
not todoso. You will fail, and will spend your 
time and money in vain. While you are by your- 
self, your attainments may be satisfactory to you, but 
when you come in contact with musicians you will 
find that you know nothing of music, just as we knew 
nothing of English.— Xar/ Merz. 

“Op.”’—We are often asked about the “op.,” 
which appears on music, especially such as is printed 
in Europe, One young lady wondered whether the 
composer had written as many operas as the number 
indicated. What a number of operas some men 
would be the authors of, and how inuch greater their 
names would be, if this were the meaning! ‘Of.’ is 
an abbreviation of word Ofzs (Latin), meaning work. 
Op. 1,’’ thus means Ist work, indicating that it is the 
composer’s first composition. In Europe, music is 
almost entirely ordered, by giving the number of the 
Opus, very seldom giving the name of the piece. 
Thus we would order Beethoven, op. 13, meaning 
his Sonata Pathetique.—JMerz, 

THE Worps.—It is a very common complaint 
among people of all classes, that in singing they can- 
not hear the words. Often it is a very just one. 
Musicians should sing so that the words can be un- 
derstood. Some persons, however, go so far as to 
say that unless they can hear the words, they would 
rather hear nothing. This shows a want of musical 
education. Is there nothing in the melody and rich 
human voice to be admired, even if you do not un- 
derstand the words ?—AMusical Hints. 
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CouLD not something be done, in our smaller 
towns at any rate, towards collecting the boys from 
the streets in the evening and forming them into a 
singing society? Though you should meet but once 
a week, how much good you might do!—JAerz. 

Music is a discipline, and a mistress of order and 
good manners; she makes the people milder and 
gentler; more moral and more reasonable,—Luther. 

There is something in the shape of harps as 
though they had been made by music.— Bailey. 
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AN AWFUL FACT. 





ERE is a brief record of the zeal of a statisti- 
cian most suggestive of the evils which result 
from the usual indifference to the waifs of society : 


“Some of the most curious and remarkable crimi- 
nal statistics ever obtained,” says the Springfield Re- 
publican, “have been given to the public by Dr. Har- 
ris, of New York. His attention was called some time 
since to a county on the upper Hudson which showed 
a remarkable proportion of crime and poverty to the 
whole population—480o of its 40,000 inhabitants being 
in the almshouse—and upon looking into the records 
a little he found certain names continually appear- 
ing. Becoming interested in the subject, he con- 
cluded to search the genealogies of these families, 
and, after a thorough investigation, he discovered 
that from a young girl named ‘Margaret’—who was 
left adrift nobody remembers how, in a village of 
the county, seventy years ago, and in the absence of 
an almshouse was left to grow up as best she could 
—have descended two hundred criminals! As an 
illustration of this remarkable record, in one single 
generation of her unhappy line there were twenty 
children; of these, three died in infancy, and seven- 
teen survived to maturity. Of the seventeen, nine 
served in the state prisons, for high crimes, an aggre - 
gate of fifty years, while the others were frequent in- 
mates of jails and penitentiaries and almshouses. 
The whole number of this girl’s descendants, through 
six generations, is nine hundred, and besides the two 
hundred who are on record as criminals, a large 
number have been idiots, imbeciles, drunkards, lun- 
atics, prostitutes, and paupers. A stronger argument 
for careful treatment of pauper children than these 
figures could hardly be found.” 

Here ‘a pin should be stuck in,’”.and this para- 
graph should be read every day, even if it is not cor- 
rect in all its details and the conclusions elicited 
therefrom, for the simple reason that there cannot be 
an effect without a cause. The aversion to mental 
culture, the dislike for literature, the apathy in intel- 
lectual exercises, and the ignorance and illiteracy re- 
sulting therefrom, are just as certain to follow their 
‘aversions,dislikes and apathies as that any of the above 
enumerated effects should follow ‘heir primitive 
causes. 

It is a fearful thing to think of, when we reflect 
that when man became a “living soul,” he also be- 
came asubject of immortality. There are many con- 
taminations and acquired evils in the world, but 
there are none that are more deeply ingrained in the 
human constitution, either physically or spiritually, 
than those that are transmitted through inheritance. 
If evz/ can be transmitted, as the above paragraph 
implies, so can good, To say that it cannot would 
be an imputation to Deity that we would not apply 
to man.—S. S. Rathvon, in Lancaster Farmer. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


9. owrererts? oe te 
HE list giver beiow-was used at the late 
exétnination of:-teachers’*in York for 
provisional: ‘certificates. The average se- 
quired upori the examination “was severity 
per cent. and uo certificate .was .issued at a 
less average. 


READING.—Define Prose‘and Poetry. ‘What are 
the principal faults to be guarded against in reading, 
and how do you correct them? How do you Secure 
good articulation? What are emphasis and accent? 
Name the authors‘of the following: ‘‘ Lady of the 
Lake,” “‘ The Deserted Village,’’ “« Windsor Forest,” 
“Merchant of Venice,” ** Pleasures of Hope.” Name 
the leading poetical feet and give examples of each. 
Name five leading American authors and their prin- 
cipal works. Define Simile, Metaphor, Mentonymy, 
and give examples of each. 

WRITTEN ARITHMETIC.—An open yard contains 
40 square yards, how many stones 9 inches square 
will be required to pave it?—Bought muslin at 13 
cents per yard on 8 months’ credit, and sold it on the 
same day at 12 cents cash. What did I gain or lose 
per cent? Money worth 6 per cent.—A person buy- 
ing bonds at 91%, received an income of 8 per cent. 
annually on his investment.” What per cent. did the 
bonds pay ?—A merchant in retailing his goods, gains 
33% per cent. If he sells his goods at wholesale 
for 10 per cent. less than at retail, what is his gain 
per cent at wholesale ?—What will be the cost of a 
draft on Boston for $800, payable 60 days after sight, 
exchange being at a premium of 2 per cent ?—A man 
owes me $2,000, payable in 4 months. If he should 
pay $500 down, how long in equity should he be 
permitted to retain the balance ?—When a certain 6 
per cent stock is selling at 82, how much must be 
invested in it to yield an annual income of $840?— 
Define ratio, proportion, power, root, decimal frac- 
tion, notaton and numeration.—At $3.20 per rod, 
which would cost the more, and how much, to fence 
a field of 1% acres in the form of a circle or in the 
form of a square ?—A brick wall is 2 feet thick, 12 
feet high and 1,029 yards long. If the wall had 
been built in a cube, what would the length of each 
side have been? 

THEORY OF TEACHING.—What Educational Journal 
do you read regularly? Name, in the order of im- 
portance, the agencies to be used in the government 
of a school. What are the perceptive faculties? 
Name some proper incentives to study. Do you 
make moral instruction a daily exercise in school ? 
How do you promote the health of your puplls? 
Under what circumstances do you resort to corporal 
punishment? How do you teach good manners? 
Why should attention be given to vocal music? 
What is the advantage of drawing in our public 
schools? 

GRAMMAR.—What is the test of correctness in the 
use of language? Define Grammar and give the 
analysis of any complex and compound sentence. 
Give the plural of analysis, index and phenomenon. 
Write sentences using the following words correctly: 
sit, set, lie, lay, teach, learn, done, seen. Correct the 
following, where necessary, and give reasons for 
correction :—“ What you saw was but a picture of 
him and not him,” “ To praise or censure is equally 
presumptuous.” ‘Each of the children are to have 
a share of the property.” “I saw Mr. Smith, him 
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who was formerly Mayor.” Parse the words itali- 
cised ir. the following sewtences: .“* Concerning what 
he said there is' mucii cowdi.”” Avoid such as are 
vicious.” “AH in‘a.moment fhrough the gloom 
were seen ten thousand éaxs#ers rise into the air with 
orient:colors waving.” *. Define medé, terse, voice 
and illustrate each mpde. in‘the active and passive 
voice. Name ten prefixes and ten affixes, stating 
what each denotes. ‘Write @ sentence containing 
“that”? used as. a relative, adjeetive and conjunction. 
What dumyuape lessons would you give in a primary 
school ? 

GEOGRAPHY.—Give the best proof that the world 
is round. Name the territories and states traversed 
by the Missouri river and its tributaries. Why is it 
colder in winter than in summer? State the direct 
route from.here to the Yosemite Valley. Name the 
rivers that flow into the Black Sea and Sea of Azof. 
Define latitude, longitude, meridien, zone and eclip- 
tic. Bound Prussia and locate Mt. Blanc, Vesuvius, 
Isle of Man, Nantucket, Dresden, Marseilles, Valpar- 
aiso, Montreal, Cronstadt, -Naples, Munich, Cork, 
Algiers, Moscow, Antwerp. ‘Where are the principal 
plateaus of the world? Name the different forms of 
government in the world, and give an example of 
each, Which is farther north, Holland or the state 
of Pennsylvania? Cuba or Sicily? Florida or Spain? 
the mouth of the Nile or the mouth of the Mississippi? 
State one or more localifies famous for the following 
products: Silver, lead, tin, linen, sugar, tea, coffee, 
cutlery, ivory, pepper, dates. What circumstances 
affect climate? In what part of the United States 
does the most rain fall, and why? Name the princi- 
pal oceanic currents. What is the character of the 
vegetation of South America? 

HIstory.—What is meant by the terms “charter,” 
“proprietary”? and “royal”? as applied to colonial 
governments? Give the principal events in America 
of Queen Anne’s war. What were the Alien and 
Sedition laws. What states were admitted to the 
Union during President Buchandn’s administration ? 
When and where was the Constitution of the United 
States framed and adopted? What was the result of 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise? What 
special provisions are made for education under the 
new Constitution of the State of Pennsylvania? How 
are vacancies in the Senate filled? Name the three 
departments of the Government of the United States 
and the object of each. What is the special duty of 
the Vice President of the United States? How can 
amendments be made to the Constitution of the 
United States? Give the principal events of the 
Revolutionary War. Give the principal events of 
Madison’s administration. 
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HOW WE CARRY WATER. 


BY ANNABELL LEE. 


OME time ago, I passed by aschool-house 

in Bucks county that had a nice little 
‘*Cucumber’’ pump in the yard. ‘Oh, 
dear!’’ I said, (I was talking to myself, not 
to my companion), ‘‘If I could only havea 
pump in my school-yard.’’ And to-day I 
find myself echoing the wish again and again. 
From time immemorial, school children 
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have carried water from the neighbors’ 
wells. Our neighbor had an old pump, and 
a dilapidated platform, and I used to see 
the scholars start, with fear and trembling, 
for I fully expected that they would fall 
down the well, break their bones, and come 
home drowned. One day the aged pump 
did go down, but a beam *‘ held her nozzle 
agin’ the bank,’’ and by propping and tink- 
ering at the old thing, we managed to get 
the bucket under, and still secure a supply 
of water. The man who rented the place 
met the ‘‘Board’’ and made known his 
grievances. They tendered him a five-dol- 
lar note for necessary repairs, which he 
quietly pocketed, and-moving from the 
place shortly afterward, he left the pump no 
better than he had found it. 

Finally the landlord pulled up the super- 
annuated pump, and as there was no family 
to need the well at that time, it was soon in 
part filled up with dirt and leaves. I used 
to let the water stand till it settled, and then 
pour it off. At last it became too bad for 
use, and we began to scour the country for 
water. The season was hot, many wells 
were dry, and some families could not spare 
us as much as a bucketful. 

There was another house untenanted, not 
far off, and we tried that well, but one of 
the boys was confidant that ‘‘some dead 
things had jumped down there and died;” 
and the water was so dark, and smelled so 
abominably, that I soon put my veto on go- 
ing there. We managed to get through the 
summer by walking a long distance and 
using the water sparingly. We used ditch 
water for wetting slate-rags, and washing 
the zinc and door-step. One day after va- 
cation, the boys were all aglow with the 
good news that a ‘‘Cucumber pump”’ was 
being put in the old well, and we hoped 
our troubles were over. But the workman 
did not understand his business, or the 
pump was, worthless, for it never worked 
properly, and we still foraged the country 
for water. I sent to one place and the 
proprietor complained that the boys fright- 
ened the ducks and stared in the windows. 
So I sent girls and made them wear their 
big paste-board sun-bonnets, and my last 
injunction was: ‘‘ Pull your bonnets over 
your eyes; don’t look at any body; above 
all, beware of the ducks.’’ This worked 
capitally well fortwo days, when they were 
told not to come again, as the pump was 
broken. Truth was ‘‘ crushed to earth’’ con- 
siderably at that statement, and so were we, 
and we went back to the old well, removed 
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a plank and let down the bucket. It was 
dangerous, I was in a fever all the time 
they were out of my sight. 

Sometimes the bucket, rope and all sank 
to the bottom. They would rush to me 
with the astounding news. I improvised a 
grappling-hook out of an old shutter-fastener 
and some window-cord, and they stood on 
the rickety planks and fished for them. 
Owing to their successful angling, the bucket 
slowly rose, and such was the moving of the 
waters, the stirring of the mud, and turning 
up of decayed leaves and fishing-worms, 
that we had to wait about an hour for every- 
thing to settle calmly. 

This spring my large scholars.all left, and 
I cannot permit little children to risk their 
lives over that well, soI often carry water 
myself. How my scholars are employed in 
my absence, I can but vaguely conjecture. 
I imagine that while I am raising the water 
they are “raising Cain.’’ My private opin- 
ion is, that the monitor I leave in charge is 
kept in hot water until my return with the 
cold. Drawing water from the well is ro- 
mantic and picturesque and all that. When 
I kneel on that uncertain plank, I feel like 
Rebecca in the Bible story. When I look 
at my blistered hands and muddy dress, 
poetic emotions are strongly stirred within 
me. 

The other day the rope slipped from my 
hands. Being a woman, I only said: ‘‘Both- 
er!’’ but while I fished with my patent grap- 
pling irons, if my august Board had been 
around, they would have had the benefit of 
some of my private sentiments on the subject 
of ‘school economy.”’ 

My troubles have reached a climax. I 
must have sympathy, so-I’ll just let the world 
—through Zhe Pennsylvania School Journal 
—know what tribulations we pass through to 
get a drink of water. But the bitter end 
will come some day, for I shall surely fall 
down that well. Then, and not till then, 
will the hearts of those in authority be filled 
with remorse. Then, all too late !—they will 
puta ‘Cucumber pump’’ in my school-yard. 
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PENMANSHIP. 





BY SALLIE MCFARLAND. 





MONG the fine arts practiced by the ancients 

was that of Penmansl.ip. Long before the 
printing press was invented, or the lightning was 
chained for the service of man, we read that the 
scribe “ wrote many books.” In order to realize the 
vast importance of this art, imagine what we should 
lose were we deprived of it altogether. Where would 
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be the “thoughts that breathe, and words that burn,” 
if the pen were silent. But while most persons who 
are in the pursuit of knowledge, consider it a very 
important part of education to be able to write,many 
are satisfied without attaining a high degree of excel- 
lence in the art, and it is only the few who learn to 
write well Many persons count it sufficient that 
they are able to read their productions themselves, 
not caring if others have great trouble in deciphering 
them. They certainly have one comfort—the post- 
masters will not a// take time to read their postal 
cards. Others consider it a much greater accom- 
plishment to be a beautiful penman than to be an ac- 
complished performer on a musical instrument. The 
art of penmanship is divided into two parts, the prac- 
tical and the ornamental. 

Practical penmanship is the art of making letters, 
figures and words with a pen. Or, writing is the art 
of forming letters, and combining and arranging 
them into syllables, words, lines, and sentences, by a 
series of marks or forms executed by the movements 
of the whole arm, forearm, hand, and fingers. 

Before entering upon the particular study of the 
forms of letters, it is necessary to become familiar 
with the position and movement best adapted to their 
construction. Before a letter is correctly formed we 
must understand its principles, proportions and mode 
of combining its several parts. Penmanship consists 
of two parts, viz: theory and practice. It is both a 
science and an art. Science in penmanship is know- 
ledge systematized, or explained. Theory is a suppo- 
sition sustained by several facts which it generalizes 
or explains. The system of penmanship, to be taught 
correctly, is treated under three grand divisions, viz: 
knowledge, execution, and criticism. The first em- 
braces that which is already known by the individual, 
or may certainly be known by study. Teachers and 
scholars must first know how to execute the proposed 
work, or the manner of executing, which involves 
position, penholding, rests and movements. They 
must then know what the proposed work really is, or 
the matter to be executed, viz, straight lines and curves, 

There are three positions in writing; the right, the 
front, and the left. All things considered, the front 
position is the best. In penholding the best test of 
a proper position is: “ A rough mark shows us when 
it is wiong and a smooth one when itis right.” We 
have three rests in writing: 1. The point of the pen; 
2. The nails of the third and fourth fingers; 3. The 
forearm. The first object to be attained, under the 
head of movements, is the power of moving the hands 
and arms in any direction with ease and certainty. 
The second object is the ability to sustain the weight 
of the hand and arm by means of the third and fourth 
fingers.alone. The third object is the ability to form 
combinations of any required length without lifting 
the pen. All written forms correspond with the 
movements that produce them. 

There are two kinds of movements in writing, 
namely, the progressive and the projective. The 
first is that which carries the pen from left to right 
across the page. The second throws the pen up- 
ward and downward in a slanting direction, and gives 
the letter the required height and depth. Curves are 
formed by the union of these two movements, and 
straight lines by the projective movement alone. 
The progressive movement is-made by sliding the 
hand toward the right on the nails of the third and 
fourth fingers, while the arni rests on the rolling rest 
near the elbow. The combined movement which is 
formed by a union of the finger, muscular, and arm 
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movements is the one used by business penmen, and 
is the most important, because it is meltent tireless 
and both small and capital letters may be made by it 
without change of position. The whole-arm move- 
ment is made by resting only on the nails of the third 
and fourth fingers, and swinging the arm from the 
shoulder. This is the most free and the most pow- 
erful of all movements, and is used in ornamental 
flourishing, striking large capitals, and writing on the 
blackboard. Nature is the great copybook from 
which all the works of art are copied. There also 
we look for the standard for determining what is 
correct or beautiful in the works of man. 

By analysis we find that all writing is composed of 
three simple elements, namely, the straight line, the 
eonvex and concave curves. See an example of the 
straight line in the snnbeams and rays of light which 
never bend. -For an example of curved lines, look 
at the trailing vine with its curving tendrils, the out- 
lines of the beautiful rose, and lily of the valley, also 
the waves of the ocean in their continual. ebb and 
flow, and floating clouds of the atmosphere. For 
an example of the oval form in nature, we have the 
leaves of the forest in their varied forms and colors, 
pebbles on the rocky beach, shells of the ocean, buds 
and flowers. 

The three qualities necessary to constitute good 
penmanship are legibility, rapidity, and beauty. The 
first being that quality which makes it easily read, is 
the most important, and requires a round hand, and 
large or medium-sized letters. The second, or rapid- 
ity, requires a small, light, closely. written, semi-angu- 
lar hand. Beauty in penmanship is that quality which 
pleases the eye, and requires regular and full curves. 
Shading adds to this, by a contrast of light and heavy 
lines. A proper degree of slant, and smoothness of 
stroke, are also elements of beauty in this direction. 

It is certainly a great mistake, in that somany even 
of our professional men will persist in puzzling the 
public with reading their scribbling, scrawling pro- 
ductions, seeming to count it a good quality in pen- 
manship to possess neither legibility nor beauty, They 
do not appreciate the sentiment of the poet when he 
says, 

** There’s beauty in the art that flings 
The voice of friendship wide ; 
There’s glory in the art that wings 
Its throbbings o’er the tide.”’ 

However, we think that professional teachers are 
beginning in a slight degree to realize the great im- 
portance of this branch of education, and county super- 
intendents give it more attention in their examina- 
tions. 

There are several methods of teaching penman- 
ship. One is to allow the scholars to use copy-books 
that have printed copies. These are very convenient 
for teachers who are not very good penmen; but all 
will acknowledge that pupils make much more rapid 
progress in imitating the living hand than the printed 
model. The pupil is sometimes allowed to write a 
few lines in his copy-book at any time during the day, 
when his leisure permits, without regard to correct 
position or movements, thereby acquiring incorrect 
habits, which are almost impossible to unlearn. 
Another way of teaching penmanship is to devote the 
last twenty minutes of the school day to writing, when 
the tired limbs and nerves of the scholars are too rest- 
less to pay much attention to any study. The teacher, 
also, is wearied with the labors of the day, and occa- 
sionally finds relief in looking over the late newspaper. 

We think a much better way to teach penmanship 
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than either of the above mentioned is this: Let the 
teacher have the copies prepared out of school hours, 
and devote two hours twice a week to giving oral in- 
structions and drilling the pupils in the practical part, 
and thus put a stop to pore a few minutes every 
day, trying to imitate a copy which they can scarcely 
read, 
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VISITING SCHOOLS. 


BY W. H. CURTIS. 


HE dearest interests of the community 

are entrusted to the teacher of the pub- 
lic school. The children of each household 
are under his care, and he is instructing and 
training the next generation. No more im- 
portant charge is confided to any individual 
in public or private station. Not only every 
parent, but every property holder, and every 
citizen of whatever sex or condition, is di- 
rectly and deeply concerned in the matter. 
In less than a score of years the faithfulness 
with which teachers’ duties are discharged 
will seriously affect the interests of all, for it 
will largely determine the degree of intelli- 
gence and the virtue of society at that time. 
All should feel a great interest in seeing that 
this task is well done. People are watchful 
of those they employ in almost every other 
business, and frequently and carefully in- 
spect their labors. But the common school, 
like a clock whose period may be weeks or 
months, is wound up by bringing the teach- 
er, pupils and books together at the school- 
house, and then letting it run as best it may. 
There are exceptions, it is true, but this isa 
fair general statement of the case as regards 
the majority of communities. There are but 
few, even of directors, who visit schools to 
see whether teachers are performing their 
duties properly, or pupils are trying to learn 
and to obey. In many schools, especially 
in the country districts, a visit by a citizen 
is an event of very rare occurrence. It is 
not possible that the absentees should know 
from the partial and imperfect reports of 
children, or from any hearsay evidence, how 
they are progressing, how they conduct 
themselves, or how they are governed. When 
parents show so little interest, children and 
teachers cannot feel so much interest as they 
otherwise would; it is but natural that they 
should not. If parents do not care, why 
should ¢hey? Thus they may sometimes 
reason—faulty reasoning it is true, but we 
must take poor human nature as we find it. 
We must not look for mature judgment in 
childhood, nor for thirty or forty dollars per 
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month expect of teachers all the virtues that 
adorn humanity. If we want them to do 
their best, we must encourage and assist them 
by our occasional presence in the school- 
room. If we want the children to give dili- 
gent application to studies and proper obe- 
dience to rules, we must show them that we 
feel interest enough in their work to come 
and inspect it sometimes, and thus aid the 
teacher to instruct and discipline them. 
They will all be stimulated and cheered in 
their labors by frequent visits. Let directors, 
parents, and especially all those who so loudly 
deplore the inefficiency of the common-school 
system, devote a little time to these visita- 
tions, in a proper spirit, and thus discharge 
their duty, and they will ere long be cheered 
by seeing more ‘‘live teachers’ and better 
schools. 
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MARK TWAIN ON SPELLING. 





HERE was a spelling match at the 
Asylum Hill Congregational Church, 
Hartford, Conn., a short time ago, and Mr. 
Samuel L. Clemens (Mark Twain) being 


called on for a few preliminary remarks, 


spoke as follows: 


Ladies and Gentlemen; I have been honored 
with the office of introducing these approaching or- 
thographical solemnities with a few remarks. The 
temperance crusade swept the land some time ago, 
that is, that vast portion of the land where it was 
needed, but it skipped Hartford. Now comes this 
new spelling epidemic, and this time we are stricken. 
So, I suppose, we needed the affliction. I don’t say 
we needed it, for I don’t see any use in spelling a 
word right, and never did. I mean I don’t see any 
use in having a uniform and arbitrary way of spelling 
words. We might as well make all clothes alike and 
cook all dishesalike. Sameness is tiresome ; variety 
is pleasing. Ihave a correspondent whose letters 
are always a refreshment to me, there is sucha breezy, 
unfettered originality about his orthography. Heal- 
ways spells Cow with a large K. Now that is just 
as good as to spell it with asmall one. It is better. 
It gives the imagination a broader field, a wider scope. 
It suggests to the mind a grand, vague, impressive 
new kind of a cow. Superb effects can be produced 
by variegated spelling. Now there is Blind Tom, 


‘the musical prodigy. He always spells a word ac- 


cording to the sound that is carried to hisear .And 
he is an enthusiast in orthography. When you give 
him a word, he shouts it out—puts all his soul into 
it. I once heard him called upon to spell orang- 
outang before an audience. He said,—* O, r-a-n-g, 
orang, g-e-r, ger, orangger, t-a-n-g, tang, orangger 
tang!” Now a body can respect an orang-outang 
that spells his name in a vigorous way like that. But 
the feeble dictionary makes a mere kitten of him. In 
the old times people spelled just as they pleased. 
That was the right idea. You had two chances ata 
Stranger then. You knew astrong man from a weak 
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one by his iron-clad spelling, and his hand-writing 
helped you to verify your verdict. 

Some people have an idea that correct spelling can 
be taught—and taught to anybody. That is a mis- 
take. The spelling faculty is born in a man, like 
poetry, music, and art. Itisa gift; it is a talent. 
People who have this gift in a high degree need only 
to see a word once in print, and itis forever photo- 
graphed upon their memory. They cannot forget it. 
People who haven’t it must be content to spell more 
or less like—like thunder—and expect to splinter the 
dictionary wherever their orthographical lightning 
happens to strike. There are 114,000 words in the 
unabridged dictionary. I know a lady who can spell 
only 180 of them right. She steers clear of all the 
rest. She can’t learn any more. So her letters al- 
ways consist of those constantly recurring 180 words. 
Now and then, when she finds herself obliged to write 
upon a subject which necessitates the use of some 
other words, she—well, she don’t write on that sub- 
ject. I have a relative in New York who is almost 
sublimely gifted. She can’t spell any word right. 
There is a game called Verbarium. A dozen people 
are each provided with a sheet of paper, across the 
top of which is written along word like “kaleidoscopi- 
cal,’’ or something like that, and the game is to see 
who can make up the most words out of that in three 
minutes, always beginning with the initial letter of 
that word. Upon one occasion the word was “‘coffer- 
dam.”’ When “time” was called everybody had built 
from five to twenty words, except this young lady. 
She had only one word—calf. We all studied a 
moment and then said, ** Why there is no / in “‘coffer- 
dam.” Then we examined her paper. To the eter- 
nal honor of that uninspired, unconscious, sublimely- 
independent soul, be it said, she had spelt that word 
“‘caff!”? If anybody here can spell “calf” any more 
sensibly than that, let him step to the front. Thein- 
surrection will. now begin. 





THE BOY’S SIDE. 


ONDAY, March 15th, 1875, John 

Tolman, the second son of the family 
I was visiting, cafhe home from schoo] two 
hours late, and evidently in disgrace. His 
face and the hour betrayed so much of the 
story, that his mother easily drew out the 
rest. He had been ordered by his teacher to 
stand on the floor, to which demand he had 
rejoined, ‘‘Why?’’ This incivility had been 
promptly referred to the master, hence the 
extra two hours session. 

‘*John,’’ said the mother, ‘‘you should 
have gone when your teacher called. No boy 
ought to demand explanations in that way.’’ 

‘‘Well, mother,’’ answered the unfortun- 
ate John, ‘‘I will never stand on the floor 
again, unless I know what it is for. I have 
been there ten gimes this term, and now the 
master may thrash me for impudence, but I 
won’t be disgraced for nothing.”’ 

The confession humiliated the mother, as 
it might in other days if he had been ten 
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times in the stocks; but she went on as 
calmly as possible under the mortification. 
**You should have asked politely, at a pro- 
per time, why you were called out.’’ 

“T did, mother; the second time she call- 
ed me, I stayed after school, and asked her 
privately what I had done, and she said it 
was not her place to explain to me.”’ 

The mother persisted : ‘*‘ You were doing 
semething.’’ 

Theson persisted : ‘‘Upon my word,moth- 
er, as far as I know, I was not.”’ 

Finally the mother, in despair, left the 
aggressive, and tried the persuasive, thus: 
‘* No boy should be rude to a lady, should 
he, my son ?”’ 

‘No, mother !’’ 

‘‘Well, then, go to your teacher in the 
morning and apologize; will you, for my 
sake?’’ This with tears in her eyes. 

‘*T suppose I ought,’’ replies John, and, after 
a moment’s struggle, ‘‘I will.’’ 

It had come out incidentally, during the 
controversy, that the case with the master 
was not yet finished. Unable to elicit any- 
thing more from the boy than the mother had 
done, unable to take sides against a teacher, 
unable for his official dignity to leave a case 
unsettled, he had dismissed the offender with 
the cheering assurance that he would attend 
to the matter. In the night he hit upon a 
happy expedient, and in the morning said 
to John, ‘‘Are you ready to apologize to 
Miss Collins ?”’ If he knew anything of boy 
nature, he must have been astonished when 
the culprit responded promptly, ‘‘Yes, Sir !’’ 
and walked up to the desk and made the 
amende honorable. 

The case was settled as far as the school 
was concerned, but not with the mother. 
She devoted an hour to the composition of 
a note of inquiry—a note which, I thought, 
when completed, might have served as a 
model in such delicate correspondence, so 
carefully was it worded to avoid the least in- 
timation of interference or resentment. In 
reply, she received the pleasing intelligence 
that her boy was generally disorderly and 
would not keep still. 

Having been myself a teacher of boys, the 
case excited my interest. I watched John 
closely, and discovered that he was very 
bright, nervous, talkative, and keen-witted, 
but not unusually mischievous. His troubles 
seemed to be so persistent, that at last I made 
up my mind to visit the school. , 

I found Miss Collins exactly what she had 
been represented, a model drill-teacher and 
disciplinarian. After some preliminaries, 
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the superintendent, who accompanied me, 
started an exercise ; he allowed perfect free- 
dom, and of all the boys John was the clear- 
est, most direct, and most forcible in his an- 
swers. I asked Miss Collins if he were not 
a bright boy. 

“‘Oh,”’ said she, ‘‘I suppose he is bright 
enough! but. it does not amount to any- 
thing; he has no application, and he is very 
troublesome ; he never keeps still !’”’ A mo- 
ment after she assured me, of another appa- 
rently bright boy, that his averages were 
always low, and that he never kept still. 
‘*Keep still’? was Miss Collins’s epitome of 
all youthful obligations. The boys whoreach- 
ed her ideal were, indeed, keeping so very 
still that, but for that fraction whose posi- 
tive personality defied suppression, the super- 
intendent’s exercise would have proved a 
dumb show. 

That afternoon I saw an excellent study 
for a teacher, illustrating the relation between 
bodily motion and mental excitation. John’s 
little brother received a toy-monitor, moved 
by clock-work. Both the boys’ faces were 
eloquent with surprised delight as the minia- 
ture fury wheeled in its circuit. In a mo- 
ment, the flash of John’s eye, and his eager, 
alert motion, showed curiosity supplanting 
admiration; he sprang forward, caught it up, 
examined it intently, and while Bob stood 
by in breathless excitement, explained to him 
the entire adjustment of barrel, wheel, and 
spring ; and in his enthusiasm launched out 
into a perfect demonstration of the commun- 
ication of motion by cogs and bands, and 
ended by assuring Master Bob that on the 
following Saturday, if he could get a little 
solder, he would take the monitor to pieces, 
show him the works, and put it together 
again—which analytic and synthetic feat he 
faithfully accomplished. It would seem that 
this was exactly the boy who ought to be 
reached by public instruction, but thus far 
it had done little but mistake his symptoms. 
How to utilize those prodigious activities 
that are the natural expression of young life 
is a problem which presents great complica- 
tions, but it is forcing itself upon the atten- 
tion of educators. It is interesting to con- 
sider what will be the status of such boys as 
John, when public education is assimilated 
to the natural conditions of mental growth, 
and averages are no longer made up on a 
theory of human nature.—JVaz. Teachers’ 
Monthly. 

In the olden days when heathen darkness shrouded 


nations, the stars stil] shone; theywere but the prophecy 
of that Morning Star one day to rise over Bethlehem. 
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MORITURI SALUTAMUS.* 
BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


Tempora labuntur, tacitisque senescimus annis, 
Et fugiunt freno non remorante dies. oti 
Ovip, Fastorum, Lib. vi. 


«OQ Cresar, we who are about to die 

Salute you !”? was the gladiators’ cry 

In the arena, standing face to face, 

With death and with the Roman populace. 


O ye familiar scenes,—ye groves of pine, 

That once were mine and are no longer mine,— 
Thou river, widening through the meadows green 
To the vast sea, so near and yet unseen,— 

Ve halls, in whose seclusion and repose 
Phantoms of fame, like exhalations, rose 

And vanished —we who are about to die 

Salute you; earth and air and sea and sky, 

And the Imperial Sun that scatters down 

His sovereign splendors upon grove and town. 


Ye do not answer us! ye do not hear! 

We are forgotten; and in your austere 

And calm indifference, ye little care 

Whether we come or go, or whence or where. 
What passing generations fill these halls, 
What passing voices echo from these walls, 
Ye heed not; we are only as the blast, 

A moment heard, and then forever past. 


Not so the teachers who in earlier days 

Led our bewildered feet through learning’s maze : 
They answer us,—alas! what have I said ? 

What greetings come there from the voiceless dead ! 
What salutation, welcome, or reply ? 


What pressure from the hands that lifeless lie ? 
They are no longer here; they all are gone 
Into the land of shadows—all save one. 

Honor and reverenc::, and the good repute 
That follows faithful service as its fruit, 

Be unto him, whom living we salute. 


The great Italian poet, when he made 

His dreadful journey to the realms of shade, 
Met there the old instructor of his youth, 

And cried in tones of pity and of ruth: 

“ Q, never from the memory of my heart 

Your dear, paternal image shall depart, 

Who while on earth, ere yet by death surprised, 
Taught me how mortals are immortalized ; 
How grateful am I for that patient care 

All my life long my language shall declare.” 


To-day we make the poet’s words our own, 

And utter them in plaintive undertone ; 

Nor to the living only be they said, 

But to the other living called the dead, 

Whose dear paternal images appear 

Not wrapped in gloom, but robed in sunshine here ; 
Whose simple lives, complete and without flaw, 
Were part and parcel of great Nature’s law ; 


Who said not to their Lord, as if afraid, 

“ Here is thy talent in a napkin laid,’ 

But labored in their sphere, as those who live 
In the delight that work alone can give. 
Peace be to them; eternal peace and rest, 
And the fulfillment of the great behest : 
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MORITURI SALUTAMUS. 


‘“‘ Ye have been faithful over a few things, 
Over ten cities shall ye reign as kings.”’ 


And ye who fill the places we once filled, 

And follow in the furrows that we tilled, 

Young men, whose generous hearts are beating high, 
We whoare old, and are about to die, 

Salute you; hail you; take your hands in ours, 
And crown you with our welcome as with flowers ! 


How beautiful is youth! how bright it gleams 
With its illusions, aspirations, dreams! 

Book of Beginnings, Story without End, 
Each maid a heroine, and each man a friend! 
Aladdin’s Lamp, and Fortunatus’ Purse, 
That holds the treasures of the universe! 

All possibilities are in its hands, 

No danger daunts it, and no foe withstands ; 
In its sublime audacity of faith, 

“* Be thou removed! ”’ it to the mountain saith, 
And with ambitious feet, secure and proud, 
Ascends the ladder leaning on the cloud ! 


As ancient Priam at the Sczan gate 

Sat on the walls of Troy in regal state 

With the old men, too old and weak to fight, 
Chirping like grasshoppers in their delight 

To see the embattled hosts, with spear and shield, 
Of Trojans and Achaians in the field ; 

So from the snowy summits of our years . 

We see you in the plain, as each appears, 

And question of you; asking, ‘‘ Who is he 
That towers above the others? Which may be 
Atreides, Menelaus, Odysseus, 

Ajax the great, or bold Idomeneus ? ” 


Let him not boast who puts his armor on 
As he who puts it off, the battle done. 


| Study yourselves ; arid most of all note well 


Wherein kind Nature meant you to excel. 
Not every blossom ripens into fruit ; 
Minerva, the inventress of the flute, 

Flung it aside, when she her face surveyed 
Distorted in a fountain as she played ; 
The unlucky Marsyas found it, and his fate 
Was one to make the bravest hesitate. 


Write on your doors the saying wise and old, 
‘‘ Be bold! be bold! and everywhere be bold; 
Be not too bold!”’ Yet better the excess 
Than the defect; better the more than less ; 
Better like Hector in the field to die, 

Than like the perfumed Paris turn and fly. 


And now, my classmates; ye remaining few 
That number not the half of those we knew ; 
Ye, against whose familiar names not yet 
The fatal asterisk of death is set, 

Ye I salute! The horologue of Time 
Strikes the half-century with a solemn chime, 
And summons us together once again, 

The joy of meeting not unmixed with pain. 


Where are the others? Voices from the deep 
Caverns of darkness answer me: “They sleep !” 
I name no names; instinctively I feel 

Each at some well-remembered grave will kneel, 
And from the inscription wipe the weeds and moss, 
For every heart best knoweth its own loss. 

I see the scattered grave-stones gleaming white 
Through the pale dusk of the impending night; 
O’er all alike the impartial sunset throws 

Its golden lilies mingled with the rose ; 

We give to all a tender thought, and pass 
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Out of the graveyards with their tangled grass, 
Unto these scenes frequented by our feet 
When we were young, and life was fresh and sweet. 


What shall I say to you? What can I say 
Better than silence is? When I survey 
This throng of faces turned to meet my own, 
Friendly and fair, and yet to me unknown, 
Transformed the very landscape seems to be: 
It is the same, yet not the same to me. 

So many memories crowd upon by brain, 

So many ghosts are in the wooded plain, 

I fain would steal away with noiseless tread, 
As from a house where some one lieth dead. 


I cannot go;—I pause ;—I hesitate; 

My feet reluctant linger at the gate ; 

As one who struggles in a troubled dream 
To speak and cannot, to myself I seem. 


Vanish the dream! Vanish the idle fears ! 

Vanish the rolling mists of fifty years! 

Whatever time or space may intervene, 

I will not be a stranger in this scene, 

Here every doubt, all indecision ends; 

Hail, my companions, comrades, classmates, friends! 


Ah me! the fifty years since last we met 

Seem to me fifty folios bound and set 

By Time, the great transcriber, on his shelves, 
Wherein are written the histories of ourselves. 
What tragedies, what comedies are there; 

What joy and grief, what rapture and despair! 
What chronicles of triumph and defeat, 

Of strugyle,.and temptation, and retreat! 

What records of regrets, and doubts, and fears! 
What pages blotted, blistered by our tears ! 
What lovely landscapes on the margin shine, 
What sweet, angelic faces, wliat divine 

And holy images of love and trust, 

Undimmed by age, unsoiled by damp or dust! 
Whose hand shall dare to open and explore 
These volumes, closed and clasped for evermore ? 
Not mine. With reverential feet I pass; 

I hear a voice that cries, “ Alas! alas! 
Whatever hath been written shall remain, 

Nor be erased nor written o’er again ; 

The unwritten only still belongs to thee, 

Take heed, and ponder well what that shall be.’ 


As children frightened by a thunder-cloud 
Are reassured if some one reads aloud 

A tale of wonder, with enchantment fraught, 
Or wild adventure, that diverts their thought, 
Let me endeavor with a tale to chase 

The gathering shadows of the time and place, 
And banish what we all too deeply feel 
Wholly to say, or wholly to conceal, 


In medizval Rome, I know not where, 

There stood an image with its arm in air, 

And on its lifted finger, shining clear, 

A golden ring with the device, “ Strike here!” 
Greatly the people wondered though none guessed 
The meaning that these words but half expressed, 
Until a learned clerk, who at noonday 

With downcast eyes was passing on his way, 
Paused, and observed the spot, and marked it well, 
Whereon the shadow of the finger fell ; 

And, coming back at midnight, delved, and found 
A secret stairway leading under ground. 

Down this he passed into a spacious hall, 

Lit by a flaming jewel on the wall; 

And opposite a brazen statue stood 
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With bow and shaft in threatening attitude. 

Upon its forehead, like a coronet, 

Were the mysterious words of menace set : 

“ That which I am, I am; my fatal aim 
None can escape, not even yon luminous flame!” 
Midway the hall was a fair table placed, 

With cloth of geld, and golden cups enchased 
With rubies, and the plates and knives were gold, 
And gold the bread and viands manifold. 
Around it, sileft, motionless, and sad, 

Were seated gallant knights in armor clad, 

And ladies beautiful with plume and zone, 

But they were stone, their hearts within were stone; 
And the vast hall was filled in every part 

With silent crowds, stony in face and heart. 


Long at the scene, bewildered and amazed 

The trembling clerk in speechless wonder gazed ; 
Then from the table, by his greed made bold, 

He seized a goblet and a knife of gold, 

And suddenly from their seats the guests upsprang, 
The vaulted ceiling with loud clamors rang, 

The archer sped his arrow, at their call, 

Shattering the lambent jewel on the wall, 

And all was dark around and overhead ;— 

Stark on the floor the luckless clerk lay dead! 


The writer of this legend then records 

Its ghostly application in these words: 

The image is the Adversary old, 

Whose beckoning finger points to realms of gold; 
Our lusts and passions are the downward stair 
That leads the soul from a diviner air; 

The archer, Death; the flaming jewel, Life; 
Terrestrial goods, the goblet and the knife; 

The knights and ladies, all whose flesh and bone 
By avarice have been hardened into stone ; 

The clerk, the scholar whom the love of pelf 
Tempts from his books and from his nobler self. 


The scholar and the world! The endless strife, 
The discord in the harmonies of life! 

The love of learning, the sequestered nooks, 
And all the sweet serenity of books; 

The market-place, the eager love of gain, 
Whose aim is vanity, and whose end is pain! 


But why, you ask me, should this tale be told 
To men grown old, or who are growing old? 
It is too late! Ah, nothing is too late 

Till the tired heart shall cease to palpitate. 
Cato learned Greek at eighty ; Sophocles 
Wrote his grand (Edipus, and Simonides 

Bore off the prize of verse from his compeers, 
When each had numbered more than fourscore years; 
And Theophrastus, at fourscore and ten, 

Had but begun his Characters of Men. 
Chaucer, at Woodstock with the nightingales, 
At sixty wrote the Canterbury Tales; 

Goethe at Weimar, toiling to the last, 
Completed Faust when eighty years were past. 
These are indeed exceptions; but they show 
How far the gulf-stream of our youth may flow 
Into the arctic regions of our lives, 

Where little else than life itself survives. 


As the barometer foretells the storm 

While still the skies are clear, the weather warm, 
So something in us, as old age draws near, 
Betrays the pressure of the atmosphere. 

The nimble mercury, ere we are aware, 
Descends the elastic ladder of the air; 

The tell-tale blood in artery and vein 

Sinks from its higher levels in the brain; 
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Whatever poet, orator, or sage 

May say of it, old age is still old age. 

It is the waning, not the crescent moon, 

The dusk of evening, not the blaze of noon: 
It is not strength, but weakness; not desire, 
But its surcease; not the fierce heat of fire, 
The burning and consuming element, 

But that of ashes and of embers spent, 

In which some living sparks we still discern, 
Enough to warm but not enough to burn. 


What then? Shall we sit idly down and say 
The night hath come; it is no longer day ? 
The night hath not yet come; we are. not quite 
Cut off from labor by the failing light; 
Something remains for us to do or dare; 
Even the oldest tree some fruit may bear; 
Not CEdipus Coloneus, or Greek Ode, 

Or tales of pilgrims that one morning rode 
Out of the gateway of the Tabard Inn, 

But other something, would we but begin ; 
For age is opportunity no less 

Than youth itself, though in another dress, 
And as the evening twilight fades away 

The sky is filled with stars, invisible by day. 


»— 
_— 





A CURE FOR FRIVOLITY. 


E constantly hear, both from the ig- 
norant patrons of our schools, and 
from the official superintendents of pub- 
lic instruction, complaints of the frivolity 
and inefficiency of the young women who 


enter the educational field as teachers. And, 
as might be expected, the complaint is ex- 
tended to the case of the ‘‘ graduates ’’ who 
issue from the schools mismanaged-by these 
frivolous teachers. We will not undertake to 
decide authoritatively, whether the charge so 
frequently, we might say generally, brought 
against the class of teachers above referred 
to, is well founded or not; we are inclined 
to think it is exaggerated, not that we have 
not met with dozens of female as well as 
male teachers, both in our public and private 
schools, who had neither any natural voca- 
tion nor any generous preparation for their 
calling ; yet, on the other hand, we are fully 
convinced that neglect of duty on the part of 
parents, and their decided, even if only tacit, 
encouragement of insubordination among 
their children, plays quite as important a 
part in the matter as the alleged frivolity, 
incompetency and inefficiency of the teach- 
ers. This is the very least, we think, that 
any truly impartial and dispassionate ob- 
server would say. 

And it appears that our own country is not 
the only one that is suffering from these 
causes. We give a few paragraphs from a re- 
cent work, by the celebrated Charles Kings- 
ley, Canon of Westminster, which are most 
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pertinent to the question at present under 
consideration : 


Mothers complain to me that girls are apt to be— 
not intentionally untruthful—but exaggerative, pre- 
judiced, incorrect in repeating a conversation or de- 
scribing an event; and from this fault arise, as must 
be expected, misunderstandings, quarrels, rumors, 
slanders, scandals, and what not! 

Now for this waste of words there is but one cure; 
and if I be told that it is a natural fault of women; 
that they cannot take the calm, judicial view of mat- 
ters which men boast, and often boast most wrongly, 
that they can take; that under the influence of hope, 
fear, delicate antipathy, honest moral indignation, 
they will let their eyes and ears be governed by their 
feelings; and see and hear only what they wish to 
see and hear; I answer that it is not for me, as a man, 
tostart such a theory; but that if it be true, it is an 
additional argument for some education which will 
correct this supposed natural defect. And I say de- 
liberately that there is but one sort of education which 
will correct it; one which will teach young women 
to observe facts accurately, judge them calmly, and 
describe them carefully, without adding or distorting: 
and that is, some training in natural science. 

I beg you not to be startled: but if you are, then 
test the truth of my theory by playing to-night at the 
game called “‘ Russian Scandal;’’ in which a story, 
repeated in secret by one player to the other, comes 
out at the end of the game, owing to the inaccurate 
and—forgive me, if I say it— uneducated brains 
through which it has passed, utterly unlike the origi- 
nal; not only ludicrously maimed and distorted, but 
often with the most fantastic additions of events, de- 
tails, names, dates, places, which each player will 
aver that he received from the player before him. 


After contrasting this intellectual loose- 
ness with the accuracy with which any ¢rained 
mind in the company will repeat the same 
story, the sagacious Canon proceeds to say: 


I verily believe that any young lady who would 
employ some of her leisure time in collecting wild 
flowers, carefully examining them, verifying them, and 
arranging them; or who would, in her summer trip 
to the sea-coast, do the same by the common objects 
of the shore, instead of wasting her holiday, as one 
sees hundreds doing, in lounging on benches on the 
esplanade, reading worthless novels, and criticising 
dresses—that such a young lady, I say, would not 
only open her own mind to a world of wonder, 
beauty and wisdom, which, if it did not make her 
a more reverent and pious soul, she cannot be the 
woman which I take for granted she is; but would also 
save her from the habit—I had almost said the neces- 
sity—of gossip: because she would have things to think 
of and not merely persons; facts instead of fancies ; 
while she would acquire something of accuracy, of 
patience, of methodical observation and judgment, 
which would stand her in good stead in the events 
of daily life, and increase her power of bridling her 
tongue and her imagination. 


We feel assured that no reader who has fol- 
lowed us through these brief extracts from 
Canon Kingsley’s book (‘‘Health and Edu- 
cation,’’) can have failed to be impressed by 
the admirable good sense which dictated 
them. Unfortunately, however, for the cause 
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of rational education in Pennsylvania, the 
kind of discipline which that writer recom- 
mends as the only cure for the universal fri- 
volity which every truthful person laments, 
is extremely rare among us, few, even of our 
most pretentious schools, whether public or 
private, making anything more than a pre- 
tence of teaching natural science. The con- 
sequences with us are just such as Canon 
Kingsley declares have followed this neglect 
in England. 

As illustrating this fact, we will repeat an 
anecdote related a few years ago by one of 
the most intellectual and accomplished wo- 
men of America, then resident in Paris. She 
had, the evening before, met in society, a 
young lady from Tobolsk, in Siberia, who 
had acquired a taste for scientific pursuits, 
and had come to spend a winter in that city 
of cosmopolites. The first inquiry of this 
young Siberian on entering the society to 
which she had looked forward with so much 
pleasure was, whether she could obtain per- 
mission to be present at a seance of the 
French Academy, where she might see and 
hear Arago and other famous savants of the 
French capital. Our countrywoman who 
tells the story adds, with a quiet sarcasm, 
‘The first inquiry of a young lady of equal 
social position, from Boston, New York or 
‘Philadelphia, would have been concerning 
the address of the court milliner.’”’ york. 


OS ——— 
THE “UNSUCCESSFUL” FAMILY. 


HEY were all unsuccessful, as the word goes. 

Neither in their lives nor in their deaths, in their 
marriages nor in their business, were they generally 
fortunate or happy. They had not inherited that 
Yankee elasticity which recovers instantly from every 
strain and misfortune. Whenever they entered upon 
a struggle they surrendered beforehand by expecting 
defeat, and thus they grew painfully familiar with the 
word “ fail.”” One son promised to be an exception 
to this rule. A hard-working and honorable lawyer, 
he gathered together in early life a practice of which 
most veteran lawyers would have been proud, and 
made a new fortune as soon as he lost the old in 
unfortunate investments. But his brothers and sisters 
never enjoyed in their homes even a glimpse of his 
transient prosperity. The other son, a modest 
Methodist clergyman, had no clearer idea of pros- 
perity than distant perspective could give him. Priva- 
tion of luxuries had been so long his lot that he 
ceased to think of them as attainable. He even 
suffered privation of things necessary almost to life 
itself, and knew what hunger and thirst and heat and 
cold were, as few men knew them. His income 
never exceeded that of a pert and “smart’’ boy in a 
New York banking house, though he was one of the 
best scholars his college—through which he worked 
his way—ever sent out, and his mind was stored 
richly with knowledge which he never displayed to 
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dazzle the simple people about him. The sum total 
of the earnings of his lifetime a shrewd stock broker 
would make and lose five times ina day. He never 
wrote any books or received any degrees; he did not 
live where there was a newspaper to report his ser. 
mons, and it is safe to say that they were never 
advertised in advance. His life was a plodding and 
painful one, full of care and. anxiety, unbroken by 
any pleasure save that which he drew from the love 
of his wife and children, and uncheered by the 
society of any but dull villagers. The eldest of the 
sisters married young and foolishly. But of the story 
of the labors, the trials, the heart-breaks and suffer. 
ings of the woman who learns too late that the treasure 
of her heart has been poured out in vain, who shall 
write? The long years of hope that are without hope; 
the constant struggles which are foreordained to defeat; 
the slow and reluctant transfer of love and watchful. 
ness from a drunken husband to heedless and 
thoughtless children; the constant outpouring of 
affection where there is no return; the work of the 
worn fingers, stitching under the midnight lamp; 
the hunger for education and for bread for her chil- 
dren that denies her either—these are to be read in 
more than one white and weary face you whirl 
carelessly past in the street. The other sister was the 
happiest of all, for she had ne history. The kind 
fates sent her quiet and obscurity. As a school 
teacher, she lived a sheltered life, save when one or 
two great storms broke over the barriers of her 
retreat. She never did anything remarkable or 
achieved even in her limited sphere anything more 
than the half-success that seemed to be the family 
characteristic. 

They are all dead now, and the earth that so sel- 
dom seemed to have a resting-place for them lies 
green and peaceful above their dust. They were 
gone, and their places were filled, as one wave fol- 
lows another; they were gone, and there was no more 
trace of them than of the lines in the sand the wave 
washes away. They left no fortunes behind them, 
or fractions of fortunes; nor any fame—their very 
names were known only to a few score of people. 
They had not even the happiness of a quiet decline, 
The lawyer lost his mind and his fortune at one 
blow, and died uncomforted by a heartless wife and 
no less heartless children. The clergyman suffered 
in the body the equal of all his former distfess of 
mind, and passed away as poor “as he had come, 
The sisters lived out their lives in the patient way of 
women to the very end, 

Failures? Wrecks? No! The minister was car- 
ried to his littte church on the bleak hillside by 
loving parishioners whose hobnailed boots crunched 
with a ¢oarse, unfeeling sound the frozen yellow 
mud beneath their feet. The church where he had 
labored was filled with mourners, for every child in 
the neighborhood was in grief, and the very winter 
winds that moaned about the building seemed an 
echo of their mourning. No Spurgeon or Beecher 
could be more lamented, If his memory dies it will 
not be because it was unworthy to live. His brother 
was followed by all the lamentations of those whose 
helper he had been when he was able to help others. 
His charity was original and even whimsical; it 
sought out people who were not reached by the 
charitable machines with their long titles and many 
officers—profane little newsboys, broken-down men, 
and struggling sewing-women. The two sisters 
lived in the hearts of all the children who knew them, 
and in the memories of all those who had learned to 
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recognize their silent Christianity. Heaven is filled 
with failures like these. They were princes, but not 
of this earth. Their crowns glitter with the eternal 
glory of the stars. Tribune. 


< 
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THE FIRST INSTITUTE. 
PROF. ALLEN HEARD FROM. 


Mr. Epiror—Sir : Somebody seems greatly con- 
cerned, as appears from the last Yourna/, about the 
question, «““Who held the first institute in this state ?” 
And as you are desirous of obtaining all the facts 
touching this matter, and have asked, “Shall we hear 
from Prof. Allen?” I will take the witness-stand. 
The first institute of which I have any knowledge, in 
this state, was held by myself, at Columbus, Warren 
county, in the year 1848. Prof. J. C. Moses, a grad- 
uate of the State Normal School at Albany, was the 
conductor for the first week, but, being called away, 
I was invited to take up the work where he left it, 
and carry it through. I accepted, and continued the 
session somewhat longer than the usual time. 

The two preceding years, institutes were held in 
Maytown, Chautauque county, New York, which 
joins Warren county, Pennsylvania. Some half- 
dozen female teachers in and about Columbus, 
thought it advisable to have an institute in Pennsyl- 
vania. And as Mr. Moses and myself had both as- 
sisted D. P. Page and D. G. Eaton in the institutes 
of Chautauque county, during the years of 1846 and 
1847, it was doubtless thought we could carry on the 
work. It was no great affair—only about twenty- 
five or thirty in attendance, mostly females, and the 
majority of them had beenteachers. No newspapers 
or posters heralded its opening, or published its pro- 
ceedings at its close. Indeed, we were not even 
called Professors. We were all learners; and a 
more earnest, faithful, studious body of teachers, I 
venture, never assembled in Pennsylvania than those 
who daily met in the old Methodist church at Colum- 
bus, For myself, I may say, that what I lacked in 
knowledge I made up in effort, enthusiasm, and push. 
I remember carrying in my hands, while riding on 
horseback a distance of eighteen miles, in a driving 
snow-storm, an orrery, taken-from my box of ‘“Hol- 
brook’s Apparatus,’ which I had purchased some 
years before. It seemed to be a needed article, and 
I carried it along. The lectures I gave on astro- 
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nomical geography, illustrated with this, can be bet- 
ter imagined than described. 

From various sources I learn that ¢Aa¢ institute is 
remembered by many, even now. Many have been 
the invitations to return; and doubtless it is through 
the instrumentality of some of those old teachers that 
I am now engaged to assist in conducting the coming 
institute of 1875, the last week in September, in the 
borough of Warren. : 

And now, Mr. Editor, this may be the first insti- 
tute held in Pennsylvania. And, if so, 1 am not to 
blame forit. I could not help it. Iwas young, ver- 
dant and ignorant, living in Jamestown, New York, 
where for several years I had been teaching one of 
the schools of the borough. Doubtless, if I had 
known that this was to be the first institute in the 
great “Keystone State,”’ I should have said to Han- 
nah Bush, when urging me to. continue the ses- 
sion, ‘*/Vo, I can’t do it.” But ’tis done, and I fear 
it may turn out to be the fst. Won’tsome one come 
to my rescue? I promise, most solemnly, that if I 
can get out of this, never again to hold the frst in- 
stitute in Pennsylvania. 

And now, as there is no Judge Fullerton to cross- 
examine me, as there was none when George Wash- 
ington told the story of the hatchet and cherry-tree, 
my story, as well as George’s, must be taken for truth. 

But seriously, what of it? What can be gained in 
this matter? The first institute held must have been 
purely accidental, so far as ¢ime is concerned. Cer- 
tainly no credit can be gained by it. The centennial 
anniversary of the event will not be held in our day. 
So we had better let future generations dig up the 
musty past, It will furnish a pastime for them. I 
am not half as much concerned about who held the 
first institute, as I am about who is doing the best 
work in the field to-day. Institutes are now recog- 
nized and supported by the states ; supplementing as 
they do the normal schools, they need very much to be 
regulated and systematized, and, as far as practicable, 
unified and circumscribed in their work. They are 
now too often in the hands and at the mercy of inex- 
perienced men, Local whims or caprices often give 
shape and colorto the entire work. It does seem to 
me that when the state assists in paying for this work, 
it has the right (and having it, ought to use it), to de- 
termine the 4ind and gua/ity of the work to be done. 
But I am not discouraged. The work of last year, 
as a whole, was better than any former year. 

F, A. ALLEN, 





Mansfield, Fune 10, 1875. 
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HE extract from Dr. Curwen’s address 

on mental diseases, published in another 
column, will be read with interest and profit 
by teachers, directors, and parents. That 
its statements might receive consideration 
from the classes of persons most interested in, 
and most responsible for, the management of 
our schools, the medical society passed a re- 
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solution, asking that that part of the address 
touching the question of the relation of pre- 
sent modes of teaching to mental diseases, 
be published in Zhe School Journal. We 
comply with this request most cheerfully, 
and will in a future number follow up the sub- 
ject with some remarks of our own. 


THE Kutztown Normal School will re-open 
for the ensuing session, Monday, August 2d. 
It is in a flourishing condition, has a good 
faculty, and numbers more pupils on its rolls 
than in any former year of its history. 
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THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 


HE twenty-second annual meeting of 

the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ As- 
sociation will be held in the Opera House, 
Wilkes-Barre, on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, August roth, rrth and 12th, 1875. 
The following programme of exercises has 
been prepared by the Executive Committee: 


PROGRAMME. 
TUESDAY, AUGUST IOTH. 


10 A. M.—Opening exercises. Address of Wel- 
come—Hon. E. L. Dana. Reply—Hugh B. East- 
burn, Chalrman of Executive Committee. Enroll- 
ment of members. Miscellaneous business. 

2 Pp. M.—President’s Inaugural Address—W. W. 
Woodruff, A. M., Newtown, Pa. Discussion of 
President’s address. Zhe Relation of the Prepara- 
tory Schools to the Universities—D. Copeland, A. M., 
Wyoming Seminary, Kingston, Pa. 

8 p. M.— Zhe Power of Thought—Geo. W. Fetter, 
A. M., Girls’ Normal School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lessons ineManners and Morals—Maria L, San- 
ford, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST IITH. 


9 A. M.— The Study of Civil Government—E. A. 
Angell, A. M., State Normal School, Shippensburg, 
Pa: Drawing—J. V. Montgomery, State Normal 
School, Millersville, Pa. 

2 Pp. M.—dndustrial Education—H. S. Jones, 
A. M., Superintendent of Schools, Erie, Pa. Zhe 
Study of the Physical Sciencesin our Public Schools— 
B. C. Jillson, A. M., High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

8 p. M.—£ssay—Miss L. A. Haller, Allegheny 
City, Pa. College and Normal School Discipline— 
E. B. Fairfield, LL.D., State Normal School, In- 
diana, Pa. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST I2TH. 


9 A. M.— Organization of the Educational Forces 
in Society—William S. Schofield, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Spelling—F. A. March, LL. D., Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa. 

2P.M.—A Course of Study for Ungraded Schools— 
Jesse Newlin, Superintendent of Schools, Schuylkill 
county, Pa, 

7.30 P. Mi— Pennsylvania at the Centennial Ex- 
position of 1876—Hon. J. P. Wickersham, LL. D., 
State Superintendent. Closing exercises of the As- 
sociation. 


On Friday, Aug. 13th, the Association will probably 
take an excursion either to Watkins’ Glen or to the 
Switchback, at Mauch Chunk. 

The papers will be limited to twenty minutes in 
length. An opportunity of discussing them will be 
presented. Speeches should be short, sharp, and 
decisive. 

A proposition, warmly advocated, has been made 
to the committee, looking towards the holding of a 
State Spelling Bee, on Thursday evening. While this 
feature is not included in the above programme, the 
committee will have a plan matured (in case it should 
be the desire of the Association to have this exercise,) 
by which each county in the state will have an op- 
portunity of being represented in the contest. 
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Hotel rates, Wyoming Valley House, $3.00 per 
day; Luzerne, Exchange, White Horse, and Bristol, 
$2.00 per day. 

Attention is called to the railroad arrangements 
given below. Parties who procure membership 
tickets and afterwards find themselves unable to at- 
tend, will have the price of the ticket refunded by re- 
turning railroad order and ticket, with stamp, to Mr, 
Sickel before August 14th. 

Let the educators of the state combine to make 
the Wilkes-Barre meeting an occasion of great profit 
and pleasure. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee, 

HucGu B. EAStTBuRN, Chairman, 

New Hope, Pa., June 24th, 1874. 


RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS. 


Tickets for the annual session of the State Asso- 
ciation to be held at Wilkesbarre, will be sold on the 
following named railroads, from August 7th to 11th, 
good to return until August 17th, 1875. 

Persons procuring cards of membership and orders 
from the ticket agent, can obtain excursion tickets at 
the principal stations on Belvidere, Delaware, North- 
ern Central, Pennsylvania Central, Philadelphia and 
Erie, and Danville, Hazleton and Wilkesbarre. 

Excursion tickets can be procured without orders, 
at the principal stations on the following, by exhibit- 
ing your cards of membership: Catawissa and Wil- 
liamsport, East Pennsylvania, North Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia and Reading, Lehigh Valley, and Cum- 
berland Valley. 

Persons having cards of membership, who pay full 
fare in going over the following roads to the meeting, 
can procure Jasses at the meeting to return /ree, 
namely, Allegheny Valley, and Delaware and Hud- 
son. 

To secure the above low rates, and also to obtain 
hotel accommodations at a reduced figure, teachers 
and others should procure cards of membership, by 
enclosing one dollar, (with stamp) giving name and 
address, to the ticket agent, J. F. Sickel, German- 
town, Pa, For orders, apply (stamp enclosed) giving 
railroads and name of stations, on or before August 
Ist, 1875, to J. F. SICKEL, Germantown, Pa. 
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THE reader will find in this numbera very 
valuable and interesting article from the 
New York Journal of Education, telling what 
Kindergartens are, and giving some account 
of the progress made in this country in Kin- 


dergarten instruction. We intend to follow 
it with other articles on the same subject, 
both original and selected. We dothis more 
for the purpose of inducing teachers to study 
the nature of children, and the means of de- 
veloping their powers, than with the expec- 
tation of persuading our people to establish 
Kindergartens. Indeed, we are not quite con- 
vinced that these gardens for children on the 
European model are exactly suited to the con- 
dition of society in this country. Parents are 
the natural, God-appointed teachers of young 
children. Every American home should be 
a school, a Kindergarten. We are not quite 
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sure that it is a good thing to take child- 
ren out of the hands of their mothers, and 
from their homes, St the tender age of two 
or three years, even for the purpose of hav- 
ing them instructed and trained in one of the 
best-appointed Kindergartens. It is to be 
feared that many parents might patronize 
these gardens in order to transfer to others 
the duties they alone should perform ; and 
any weakening of the obligation that rests 
upon all parents to give personal attention 
to the training of their children during their 
tender years, any relaxing of the hold the 
home should have upon the young, any 
breaking up of the associations, the dearest 
and most lasting that the human heart can 
know, and that grow out of the relations of the 
family, is to be deprecated, more especially 
in this country, where the tendency of our 
institutions is to extreme individuality and 
self-assertion. ‘‘Schools,’’ says a thought- 
ful writer, ‘‘are a necessary evil.’’ If this 
be true of the ordinary school, that leaves 
all early training to parents, what must be 
thought of the Kindergarten, that seeks to 
take infants from their mothers’ arms and 
form their tender minds and hearts after a 
model of its own? As at present advised, 
we shall be in no hurry to urge, as proposed 
elsewhere, the supplementing of our school 
systems by a system of Kindergartens. And 
yet we have been much profited by a study 
of Froebel’s educational principles and plans. 
He has won our admiration, both as a man 
and a teacher ; and we here cordially recom- 
mend teachers, and more especially mothers 
and fathers, to make themselves thoroughly 
acquainted with the Kindergarten literature. 
They will nowhere else find so complete an 
analysis and description of the child nature, 
or so minute directions for its culture in all 
that is true, aud beautiful, and good. 

A New LEsson.—The gravest need of this 
country is political integrity, and the gravest 
problem of the time is how to educate our 
children to de and to continue thoroughly 
honest, thoroughly loyal, actively (not pas- 
sively) patriotic. ‘They have constantly be- 
fore them the pernicious practice of assem- 
bling for nominating candidates for public 
office at vile groggeries, the character of 
which precludes many of the best citizens 
from attending primary meetings. They see 
that the candidates chosen are not selected 
because of their preéminent fitness for a pub- 
lic service which will be faithfully and un- 
selfishly rendered, but because of their will- 
ingness to share the spoils of office with a 
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clique of supporters. And they see unblush- 
ing corruption in every branch of this public 
service from the village to the national coun- 
cil. If, in the face of such gigantic abuses, 
the philanthropic believer in the principles 
of democratic government can retain his con- 
fidence unshaken, then he has a faith that 
will not stagger at anything—not even at 
trusting that the,next generation will be bet- 
ter than this, in spite of the demoralizing ex- 
ample of their elders. 

It seems very plain that the remedy for the 
ills of the body-politic must be sought out 
and applied soon, or that history will not 
have to wait long to add one more to the list 
of defunct republics ; and further, that the 
coroner’s verdict will be, ‘‘died by suicide.”’ 

Leaders of public opinion, whether in the 
forum, the pulpit, or the study, have a duty 
which it is flagrant crime to neglect for one 
moment. The eyes of the masses need to be 
opened, their minds aroused, their con- 
sciences quickened and enlightened, until 
our youth are everywhere surrounded with an 
atmosphere of true patriotism; at the fire- 
side, in the school-room, in society, in busi- 
ness, in the church and lecture-room. Parent, 
teacher, preacher, lecturer, must unite in a 
common purpose to create and preserve such 
an atmosphere, so that when the rights and 
privileges of citizenship are assumed, its 
duties shall also be assumed, and honestly 
discharged. 

Upon the public school, established solely 
in the interest of successful self-government, 
devolves the gravest share of responsibility 
in this matter; and the author who shall 
mark out for us a wise plan of instruction in 
the vital principles of an enduring republic 
will earn the gratitude of his countrymen. 

Teachers’ Monthly. 


OHIO TO THE FRONT. 


E publish with pleasure the following 
which was issued in circular form by 
the State Commissioner of Common Schools 
of Ohio and addressed to all the principal 


teachers and school officers in thestate. In 
educational matters relating to the Centen- 
nial, Ohio at once takes the lead and is quite 
likely to keep it. Stimulated by the exam- 
ple of our sister state will not Pennsylvania 
wake up? 

Dear Sir: At a meeting of the executive commit- 
tees of the Ohio College and the State Teachers’ 
Associations, and of prominent educators, called by 
the State Commissioner of Common Schools, and 
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held in his office May 28 and 29, the resolutions 
herein incorporated were adopted, viz: 

Resolved, That we believe it is very important that 
there be a full and systematic representation of the 
educational interests of the country at the approach- 
ing Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia, and, to 
this end, a definite and uniform plan of procedure 
should be early perfected by the national commission, 
with the Commissioner of Education as chairman. 

Resolved, That the Centennial should be improved 
asan important occasion for the preparation of a com- 
plete historical record of educational effort and pro- 
gress in the United States, and that this work be un- 
dertaken by the national bureau of education, by each 
of the several states, by the cities and towns, and by 
all higher institutions of learning, public and private. 

Resolved, That steps should at once be taken for 
the prepafation of a history of educational progress in 


Ohio, and that a committee of five be appointed by: 


the chairman of this meeting to present this subject 
to the Ohio Teachers’ Association at its coming 
meeting, and that the same committee is requested 
to submit plans and suggestions for the proper pre- 
sentation of the educational interests of the state at 
Philadelphia. 

Resolved, That the State Commissioner of Common 
Schools is hereby requested to bring this subject to 
the attention of the colleges and other higher educa- 
tional institutions in Ohio, that provision may be 
made for the preparation of historical sketches of the 
same. Also, that he be requested to advise the school 
superintendents of the several cities to prepare their 
reports for the years 1874-5 with the special object of 
giving a full and clear statement of the condition of 
their schools for the use of the Centennial Exposition. 
Also, that he be further requested to secure proper 
persons to prepare a historical sketch of the school 
systems of said cities for the same purpose. 

Resolved, The we respectfully offer our assistance 
and codperation to the centennial board in taking 
steps for a proper representation ofthe educational inte- 
rests of Ohio at the coming Exposition, and request the 
board to appoint a suitable person as commissioner of 
education, to attend the Exposition and take charge 
of all educational interests in connection therewith. 

Cuas. S. SMART, Chairman. 
SAMUEL FINDLAY, Secretary. 


The Chairman appointed the following gentlemen as 
members of the committee to submit plans and sug- 
gestions to the Ohio Teachers’ Association, and to 
colleges and other higher educational institutions of 
Ohio: Superintendent A. T. Wiles, of Zanesville; 
Professor T. C. Mendenhall, of Columbus; Hon, E. 
E. White, of Columbus; Superintendent John Han- 
cock, of Dayton, and President H. S. Thompson, of 
Otterbein University. 

Your attention is especially called to the action of 
this meeting, with the hope that your active codpera- 
tion may be obtained in the important work of pre- 
paring for the Centennial of our national independ- 
ence the best possible correct exposition of the edu- 
cational condition of Ohio, 

The committee appointed to prepare and “ sub- 
mit plans, for the proper presentation of the educa- 
tional interests of the state at Philadelphia,” will 
doubtless meet at an early day and report some plan 
of action, which will immediately be sent to you. 

Respectfully yours, 
Cuas. S. SMART, 
State Commissioner of Common Schools. 
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HOMES FOR FRIENDLESS CHILDREN. 


HE following act was passed at the last 

session of the Legislature, and is now 
the law. We look upon it asa first step in 
the great work of gathering into homes or in- 
dustrial schools, the thousands of friendless 
and neglected children who are growing up 
in Pennsylvania in total ignorance. The 
act was drafted and pressed through the Leg- 
islature by Hon. Amos H. Mylin, member 
from the county of Lancaster. Unless we 
mistake, he has thus connected his name per- 
manently with the history of our great pub- 
licschool system. Several institutions of the 
kind named in the act have already taken 
advantage of its provisions, and others will 
be sure to follow: 

An Act authorizing and regulating the making of 
local appropriations to schools commonly known 
as Homes for Friendless Children. 

Sec. 1.—Be it enacted, &c., That the board of trus- 
tees and the board of managers, ora majority of each 
thereof, of any school commonly krown as a home 
for friendless children, or institution for the purpose 
of educating and providing for friendless, destitute, 
or vagrant children, now formed, organized or estab- 
lished in this commonwealth, not ofa denomination- 
al or sectarian character, shall have the right to pe- 
tition the judge or judges of the court of common 
pleas of the county in which said school or institu- 
tion is located, asking for a decree authorizing and 
directing the payment of moneys out of the funds of 
said county for the education and support of the child- 
ren of such school or institution; said petition shall 
set forth under the oath or affirmation of the presi- 
dent of the board of trustees and the president of the 
board of managers of such school or institution the 
number of children cared for during the current year, 
the number of children bound out or apprenticed, 
and the age and sex of the same, the income and ex- 
penditures of such school or institution, the cost of 
educating and maintaining the children per capita, 
and such other matter relative to the wants and con- 
dition of the school or institution and the welfare and 
advancement of the children as said court may di- 
rect for its information. 

Sec. 2.—That the court of common pleas have the 
power, and it shall be their duty on the presentation 
of a petition, as provided for in the preceding section, 
after full investigation of the same, to order and di- 
rect the commissioners of the county or city in which 
such school or institution is situate, to pay to the 
treasurer of such school or institution, out of the 
county funds, such sum or sums of money, and in 
such instalments as, in the discretion of the said court, 
may be deemed just and necessary, and it shall be 
the duty of said commissioners to draw their war- 
rant upon the county or city treasurer for the pay- 
ment of such appropriation in such manner and 
form as shall be provided by the said court. 

Sec. 7.—That the court of common pleas shall ap- 
point one-third in number of the trustees and man- 
agers of any such school or institution accepting this 
act, to require the treasurer of any such school or in- 
stitution to furnish the county or city commissioners 
an itemized account of the receipts and expendi- 
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tures of such school or institution at the end of each 
fiscal year, to advertise the same in not less than two 
weekly newspapers published in the county support- 
ing any such school or institution, one insertion 
weekly, for four successive weeks, and to require the 
county auditors, controllers or city controllers of any 
city or county, as the case may be, and it shall be the 
duty of said officers to audit, settle and adjust tHe ac- 
count of the said treasurer, and to make report there- 
of to the said court. 

Sec. 4.—That when any such school or institution 
has accepted the provisions of this act, and has suf- 
ficient building capacity, the management thereof 
shall admit to the benefits of any such school or in- 
stitution any friendless, destitute or vagrant child re- 
commended for admission by the board of school di- 
rectors of the school district in which such child may 
reside or be found, or by the directors of the poor of 
any county in which such school or institution is lo- 
cated, guardians of the poor, overseers of the poor, 
or poor directors, as the case may be, of any city or 
district included in said county ; in case any childis 
refused admission the said court of common pleas, 
on complaint made thereto by any person, after due 
and legal proof of such refusal, shall enjoin the pay- 
ment of moneys out of the county funds as authorized 
by this act; Provided, however, that no child shall 
be admitted under the age of four years nor above 
the age of sixteen. 

Sec. 5.—That the judges of the court of common 
pleas of the several counties of this commonwealth 
are hereby constituted and appointed ex-officio visitors 
of any such school or institution, and the grand jury 
of the court of quarter sessions of the county in which 
any such school or institution is located, shall, as often 
as directed by the said court, visit, examine and in- 
spect the needs and management of any such school 
or institution and the condition of the children there- 
in, as directed by the said court, and report the same 
to the said court. 

Sec. 6.—That the board of trustees and the board 
of managers of any such school or institution, desir- 
ing to accept the provisions of this act, shall set forth 
the same in ,their first petition presented to the said 
court of common pleas, as authorized in the first sec- 
tion of this act; no teacher shall be employed in any 
such school or institution who has not received a val- 
id certificate from the superintendent of the schools 
of the county in which such school or institution is 
situated. 

Sec. 7.—That all acts or parts of acts inconsistent 
herewith be and the same are hereby repealed. 
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EDUCATION AT THE CENTENNIAL. 





WHAT NORMAL SCHOOLS OUGHT TO DO. 


E find the following article, which we 

think contains suggestions of value, in 
the Vormal Mentor, a magazine published 
by the literary societies of the State Normal 
School at Bloomsburg. The author of the 
article, ‘I. H. G.,’’ we are inclined to guess 
is the accomplished wife of the principal of 


that institution. What say the normal 
schools to the plan proposed ? 
The work of Normal Schools, being distinctive 
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from that of other schools, should be well represented 
at our Centennial in 1876. 

All our educators should aim to exhibit to the 
world, what has been accomplished by an infant 
nation, which only one hundred years since, had not 
shaken off the trammels of a monarchial government. 
In fact, at that time we could hardly be called a 
nation, and even at the close of the Revolutionary 
struggle, we were a people, united, it is true, in one 
vital purpose, yet torn asunder by conflicting local 
prejudices, and diversities of origin and temperament. 
To exhibit, what such a new beginning of a nation, 
has effected in teaching during this brief space of 
time, that can compare favorably with the educational 
progress of countries that have had centuries of cul- 
ture, should be the great aim of our Normal Schools. 
For are they not the blossom and fruit of this coun- 
try’s growth? 

One way to accomplish this, would be to have a 
free school in operation. If it were possible to trans- 
plant to the Centennial grounds, 4 graded school, 
with our best school methods in full operation— 
having it well furnished with the most improved 
educational appliances, and thus present before the 
eyes and ears of the world, the free-school work of 
these United States in its most attractive form, then 
we might expect some good result. It was anticipa- 
ted that one of the most interesting features of the 
Vienna Exposition would be an American school- 
house. This expectation was not realized as fully as 
we could have wished, for the American school in 
Vienna, was like an. exotic on foreign soil, and the 
time was not sufficient to allow it to take root, even 
if it were possible. How much more perfectly might 
we carry out the same idea, on our native heath, with 
all the aids of home atmosphere, and the sunshine of 
sympathetic assistance from teachers and students. 

It is admitted that there are superior facilities 
afforded by our system of Free Schools, for the gen- 
eral culture of what was once termed the ignodile 
vulgus, but which we proudly name the “individual 
sovereigns” of America! It should be the aim of 
all educators to add to the interest of the Centennial 
Exposition, by contributing their tittle to the great 
whole, and thereby to accomplish something worthy 
of our Republic, in an educational point of view. 
Remember! though ome teacher may not be able to 
effect much alone, “‘many a mickle makes a mair,” 
and that all, by working in harmony, may produce 
an effect of which our country may well be proud. 

But, to proceed from the general to the particular, 
I will submit a plan for the consideration of Normal 
School workers. Not that I deem this one the best 
possible, but because it may serve ‘as a suggestion to 
others, and as “spark kindleth spark,” the result may 
be a general warming upon the subject of Centennial 
educational work, and the extent to which the Nor- 
mal “ finger” ought to penetrate “ the pie.” 

We have in successful operation in this state seven 
normal schools. Can we not then divide the educa- 
tional work into seven departments, and let each one 
of our schools make one of these departments a 
specialty, all working together under the able super- 
vision and control, as far as it may be desirable, of our 
worthy State Superintendent, Dr. Wickersham? Let 
the First district, for example, gather together and 
exemplify all the improved methods of teaching 
Mathematics. Let it collect all practical apparatus 
and mathematical instruments, from the numeration 
frame, to the theodolite, mural circle, transit instru-. 
ment, and even the delicate apparatus whereby the 
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instant a star crosses the central line of the microm- 
eter on the object-glass of the telescope is telegraphed, 
and indicated on the telescopic recording clock in 
another room. In addition to the apparatus, let there 
be in attendance skilled teachers to explain the 
methods of teaching aided by these improved appli- 
ances. The Second district would perhaps like to 
make a specialty of the modes and means of teaching 
the Natural Sciences. These are so varied, we will 
not attempt even to suggest them in the limits of 
this brief article. The Third district might take 
Kindergartening, with its varied objects, songs, plays, 
and the model school work in normal schools. ‘The 
Fourth district could make a specialty of History, 
aud under this head might be exhibited all the aids 
in the study of History manufactured in the U. S. 
Charts, maps, globes, and also an historical log school- 
house, if ofe could be found and transported bodily, 
that was in use a century ago. The history of edu- 
cation in this country could be illustrated also. But 
space forbids me to enlarge upon this subject. The 
Fifth district could take the department of Geograph- 
ical instruction in all its ramifications. The Sixth 
district would perhaps like to demonstrate the meth- 
ods of Psychical and Physical Culture, and might give 
a little variety and spice to the work, by occasional 
lectures upon the first, and by transporting a class of 
their best gymnasts to the Centennial to exemplify 
the methods in use in that school in the second. 
The Seventh district could find ample scope in the 
wide field of Language—“ Words, words, Horatio,” 
—or in that of natural philosophy, which is among 
the most ancient and most practical of sciences. 
What a variety of improved facilities might be shown 
in this department! 

The above brief sketch has been hastily prepared 
amid the press of other and weightier duties, and is 
merely thrown out as a suggestion to teachers, hoping 
that thereby the subject may come to be discussed in 
various educational meetings and papers, until a per- 
fected plan shall be evolved. At the State Associa- 
tion to be held at Wilkesbarre, August roth, every 
teacher should go with some Centennial thoughts in 
his head, prepared to discuss this matter, and to help 
decide upon the best way of promoting the interests 
of educators at the Centennial Celebration of 1876. 


<> 
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NORMAL SCHOOL BOARDING-HOUSES. 


ENNSYLVANIA was, it is believed, the 

first state that established boarding-houses 
in connection with her normal schools. The 
law of 1857, providing for the establishing 
of Normal Schools enacts that 

The buildings shall contain a hall of sufficent size to 
comfortably seat at least one thousand adults; with 
class-rooms, lodging rooms and refectories for at 
least three hundred students, all properly constructed 
and arranged as to light, heat and ventilation, so as 
to secure the health and comfort of the occupants, 
with proper provision for physical exercise during 
inclement weather. 

This provision, when enacted, was severely 
criticised in other states. It was thought to 
be a departure from the true normal school 
policy and the first Pennsylvania institution 
established under the law, the school at Mil- 





lersville, was received with considerable re- 
luctance into the brotherhood of State Nor- 
mal Schools. 

The eighteen years, however, that have 
passed since the enactment of the Normal 
School law have brought many changes, and 
among the restachange in the minds of educa- 
tional authorities in reference to the propriety 
of establishing boarding-housesin connection 
with normal schools. The authorities of the 
Normal School of New Jersey, at first very 
much averse to such action, several years ago 
found it necessary to provide a boarding- 
house for the students. All the New York 
State Normal Schools, eight in number, 
provide boarding for their pupils, with the 
exception of that first established, the one at 
Albany. Nearly all of the new normal 
schools in the West and South adopt at once 
the same policy. And now, as appears from 
late reports, even Massachusetts is about to 
fall into line in this respect. 

Massachusetts was the first state in the 
Union to establish normal schools. She has 
had four of them in operation some thirty 
years or more. Those of other states were 
in good degree modeled after hers. No 
departure from her policy in their establish- 
ment is noticeable anywhere until our own 
state, in 1857, struck out in a-direction 
somewhat different, and it is no little to the 
credit to the good, old Bay State that she is 
willing to adopt what has been found to 
work well elsewhere. 

That Pennsylvania educators may see what 
Massachusetts has done and proposes to do 
in the respect referred to, we will quote two 
or three extracts from late reports of the 
Board ot Education of that state. Gov. 
Claflin, the President of the Board, says: 

Boarding houses for the students have been es- 
tablished in connection with the schools at Framing- 
ham and Bridgewater. The reasons which rendered 
this measure advantageous and even necessary, have 
been sufficiently discussed in former years. The 
practical working of these boarding-houses has not 
disappointed the expectations which were entertained 
in regard to them. The students have been provided 
with a comfortable and convenient home, which it 
would have been impracticable for them to obtain in 
any other way; while, under the supervision of the 
teachers, and in association with each other, that 
esprit du corps is developed which is becoming to 
professional students. The cost of erecting these 
boarding-houses was defrayed from the principal of 
the school fund, the Act providing that interest on 
the annual amount should be paid by the students 
in connection with their board bills. -This amounts 
to a tax of one dollar per week on each student. 

The Governor very properly asks the Leg- 
islature to relieve the students from the pay- 
ment of this tax. 
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The Secretary of the Board of Education, 
Hon. Joseph White, says: 

A very desirable improvement has been made at 
Framingham and Bridgewater in the erection of very 
pleasant and convenient boarding-houses. These 
have served greatly to enlarge the number of pupils 
in each school, and to diminish the expenses of living. 

Mr. White says further: ° 

The house at Bridgewater furnishes rooms and 
board for fifty-two pupils, and board alone for nearly 
thirty more. Every room is occupied, and the de- 
mand for an addition to the building, eaual in capac- 
ity to the original, is urgent; and the work should 
be entered upon at once. It can hardly be doubted 
that there will be a similar demand at Framingham 
within a very brief period. A boarding-house at 
Westfield is a pressing necessity, and every month’s 
delay in meeting it will be a serious drawback upon 
the prosperity of the school. The increased cost of 
board and the difficulty of obtaining it at any price, is 
telling seriously upon the number of pupils. The 
experience at Framingham and Bridgewater amply 
proves the wisdom of erecting a building at West- 
field sufficiently large to furnish rooms for all who 
will be likely to resort to them for years to come. 


We quote these extracts with the more 
pleasure because there appear now and then 
in our state slight indications of a movement 
to depart, in the organization of new normal 
schools, from what has all along been the 
policy of the state in respect to furnishing 
boarding accommodations tostudents attend- 
ing the State Normal Schools. It is cer- 
tainly too late to think of changing a policy 
amply vindicated by our own experience, and 
the wisdom of which other states are begin- 
ning to appreciate. 


> 
>_> 





EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA PLAN. 


T is now generally acknowledged that a 

law organizing a common-school system 
must provide some suitable mode for testing 
the qualifications of those who seek the posi- 
tion of teacher. Such examinations are al- 
most as much called for to protect the in- 
terests of the teachers themselves as to pro- 
tect those of pupils and communities. But 
it remains an open question as tothe author- 
ities best fitted to be entrusted with the duty 
of examining teachers. In New England 
this duty is discharged by the school com- 
mittee elected by the people in each town. 
Ohio performs it by county boards of exam- 
iners, each consisting of three members, ap- 
pointed. by the probate judge for a term of 
three years. Neither the school committee 
in New England, nor the county boards of 
examiners in Ohio, are required to be com- 





posed of teachers, and as a matter of fact 
they are generally composed of persons be- 
longing to other professions or engaged in 
other kinds of business. 

In Pennsylvania, we have recognized for 
years, as applicable to the examination of 
teachers, the two following principles : 

1. That teachers should have the exclusive right 
to examine teachers. ’ 

2. That teachers’ certificates should be granted 
only by officers who visit their schools. 


Our law applies these principles by re- 
quiring all superintendents of schools, both 
city and county, to be practical teachers, and 
directs them to complete their examinations 
by giving each teacher a mark in the ‘‘Prac- 
tice of Teaching,”’ after having visited and 
carefully inspected his work i the school- 
room. No teacher’s certificate is considered 
complete until it has this mark upon it. A 
blank is left upon the certificates of all teach- 
ers whose schools the superintendent has not 
visited, to be filled up when he has acquired 
by personal observation the necessary data 
to enable him to do it. 

These principles are deemed sound. None 
but teachers should have the right to examine 
teachers, because none but teachers are qual- 
ified to do it. A doctor might just as well un- 
dertake to examine a lawyer, or a lawyer, a 
doctor, as for either to undertake to exam- 
ine a teacher ; and doctors and lawyers are 
just as well qualified to examine teachers as 
clergymen, merchants, farmers, or any other 
class of men. If such examinations consist- 
ed merely in ascertaining the degree of schol- 
arship possessed by the teacher examined, 
it is at once admitted that the case might be 
different, but any examination of teachers 
worthy of the name must cover much more 
ground than this. It is a very small matter 
to assign a selection to be read, a few prob- 
lems in arithmetic to be solved, a few sen- 
tences in grammar to be parsed, a few ques- 
tions in geography or history to be answered; 
but the pith and marrow of the examination 
of a teacher consists in ascertaining what he 
knows of methods of imparting instruction, 
what he knows of the nature of mind and its 
development, what he knows of the prin- 
ciples of school government and manage- 
ment ; and no man is competent to conduct 
an examination upon such subjects unless he 
has made a special study of them as a pro- 
fessional teacher. ‘To think otherwise is to 
degrade the teacher’s office, and to reduce 
the work of education to the rank of a mere 
mechanical employment. 

Knowledge and ability to impart that 
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knowledge are different things. Good scholars 
are not always good teachers. A teacher’s 
certificate ought to show. his qualifications 
in all respects. The object of our school 
laws is not to license good scholars, but good 
teachers. School boards want to know be- 
fore they employ a teacher, not so much 
what he knows as how well he can teach. 
Our Pennsylvania plan of combining the 
duties of examining teachers and visiting 
schools, and making the visitation of schools 
virtually a part of the work of examining 
teachers, places in the hands of every teacher 
in the state a certificate which exhibits at 
once both his qualifications as a scholar and 
as a teacher, and enables any board of 
school directors before whom he may lay it, 
to judge intelligently of his professional 
standing. . : 

It is not claimed that nothing better than 
the plan of examining and certificating teach- 
ers in operation here is possible, but with 
what we know of its result and those of 
others adopted elsewhere, we are well con- 
vinced that its defects are defects of admin- 
istration, and not of principle. 


—<j>——. 


BROOKS vs. BOOKS. 


NDER the expressive heading of 
‘Brooks vs. Books,’’ the Philadelphia 
Times thus facetiously discourses of the release 
from toil vacation brings to the hard-worked 
teachers of our schools, and the rich health- 
giving pleasures it scatters so lavishly among 
our school-boys and school-girls: 

The summer school recess has come. School 
houses are closed. The doors are locked; the win- 
dows fastened; the yards guarded against intrusion 
from curious and mischievious urchins. Silence reigns 
supreme where but a few days ago the voices of boys 
and girls were heard in earnest recitation or animated 
declamation. Teachers have laid aside their govern- 
ing austerity and controlling mein,and are preparing to 
visit old familiar scenes, hallowed by memories of a 
sweet and tender character, and even janitors dream 
of delights unconnected with the unlocking of doors, 
the creaking of hinges, the arranging of desks, and 
scores of other duties associated with their every-day 
lives. With the pupils it is brooks against books, 
fields, trees and flowers against studies in hot, stifling 
rooms, and walks upon pavements as unpoetical as a 
ledger crammed with unfruitful bills. For months 
boys and girls have dreamed of the recess and all its 

leasures. And now that dream is a reality. In 

undreds of houses books have been hidden in closets 
and out-of-the-way places. When next used they 
will be sprinkled with dust, as Father Time mottles 
the locks of men to notify them of his flight. Instead 
of study and books girls are selecting and trimming 
sundowns and gypsies, looping up dresses and buying 
baskets in which to gather wild flowers from the hill- 
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sides and valleys, or carry luscious cherries or appe- 
tizing berries to the cottage which is to be their sum- 
mer home for a brief but happy period. Boys have 
dismissed, for a time at least, from their thoughts and 
memories rules of grammar, problems in arithmetic 
and visions of scholastic ambition, and think only of 
where they shall go and how they shall spend the 
summer vacation. Sailor hats have replaced those 
of more formal shape and style, and guns, fishing 
rods and lines, base balls and bats, kites and a score 
of other articles of enjoyment are being gathered 
preparatory to the school-boy’s exodus into the land 
which fancy has peopled with untold delights, and 
the streams of which run with milk and honey, 

Will the summer vacation bring all the pleasures 
anticipated by boys and girls just let loose from 
school? In most cases yes, for youth is the season 
of hope, and hope paints the future in bright colors, 
There are no sad memories to dash in great masses 
of darkness, or wring the life-blood from the heart in 
a winter of vain tears. When the school children 
leave the city they will shake off the dust of daily 
labor and study from their feet, and become a part of 
the free, jocund nature by which they are surrounded, 
They will rise with the matin song of the robin, the 
thrush or the lark, not to study with weary brains, 
but to ramble upon the dewy grass, row upon the 
streams, or indulge in scores of amusements in the 
cool air, perfumed with wild roses or the aroma of 
the mountain pine, On all sides will be heard the 
sweet, low laugh of girls, the manly, careless voice of 
boys. Songs will be sung, and each scene made 
more entrancing by the presence of happy, enfran- 
chised youth who are determined to drain the goblet 
of nature to the last drop. 

These are some of the delights of summer vacation. 
They can be enjoyed only in the season of youth, 
and therefore let youth be crowned with all the joys 
of an innocent character that can be crowded into 
that portion of life’s pilgrimage. Let brooks super- 
sede books for a season, and children play instead of 
work, They will come back in the fall better able 
in all respects to commence study and profit by tuition, 
There will be bronzed cheeks and tanned hands and 
freckled necks; but there will be bright eyes and 
sturdy frames and active brains and rigid nerves to 
meet the duties of the school-room and to overcome 
all obstacles that may arise in the path of pupils. 
Then, welcome the coming, speed the parting guest, 
and let King Books abdicate for a period in favor of 
King Brooks. The rippling old fellow will have a 
merry set of subjects. 


< 


POLITENESS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





HE following remarks, on the pro- 

priety of giving more attention to 
training the children in our public schools. 
to be more refined in their manners, are 
taken from an editorial in Appleton’s 
Journal. We do not think that the rough- 
ness, the ‘‘insolence,’’ of which the writer 
of the article complains, exists, except in 
special cases, to the extent described; but 
that amendment in this direction is loudly 
called for we have not the slightest doubt. 
We know many parents, favorable to public 
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schools and disliking to withhold their pa- 
tronage from them, who yet send their chil- 
dren to private schools rather than have 
them adopt the rude ways and catch the 
rough expressions that too often characterize 
the children of our public schools, especially 
the large public schools of our cities and 
towns. And, for ourselves, we would pre- 
fer less of knowledge, if that must be, and 
more of good manners—prefer that teachers 
should occupy less time in giving instruction 
in arithmetic and grammar and devote more 
to training children to be civil and polite. 
The Journal’s article is therefore timely, 
and will be read with profit. 


We all of us brag a great deal about our public 
schools, although we take occasion not unfrequently 
to criticise them freely in this or that particular. 
There is one defect in the system, however, that we 
believe has not been pointed out. This is the man- 
ners of the pupils. ‘Those who have occasion to see 
much of the boys and girls turned out of the public 
schools are a little startled at the free-and-easy man- 
ners they possess, at the remarkable self-possession 
and self-assertion they exhibit, at the supreme con- 
fidence in themselves and supreme disregard for 
their elders which they manifest at every turn. It 
cannot be assumed that discipline is not maintained 
in our public schools; when one visits these institu- 
tions he discovers no lack in this particular; yet let 
him encounter the pupils anywhere in public, and he 
finds that in a majority of instances their manners 
are wholly bad. They seem to respect neither places 
nor persons. They are insolent in bearing and in- 
solent in language when they have an opportunity ; 
they swagger as they please; they would wear their 
hats before the king if there were such a personage 
in the country; they whistle and sing in every 
presence; they loudly assert, by their manner, that 
they consider respect for their elders an unmanly 
weakness; they wholly lack that fine and admirable 
spirit of subordination that in well-trained youth is 
so excellent a preparation for the time when they 
may for themselves exercise authority. All these 
evidences of bad breeding are really very surprising 
as well as vexatious. We wonder, how it is that, in 
institutions where a certain discipline is well main- 
tained, so much ill-breeding should be exhibited by 
their graduates. The young people—but we are 
thinking more particularly of boys, so let us confine 
our observations to the masculine sex—the boys that 
graduate in our public schools are some of them 
well-mannered youths, but this is because their home- 
training has been good; and there are others, gath- 
ered from the streets, who have gained something in 
decorum by their school experience ; but, as a whgle, 
the influence of the schools upon manners is very 
slight indeed. As we have said, this is very puzzling, 
and can only be accounted for by the fact, that while 
a necessary order and discipline is maintained in the 
class-rooms, there is no instruction in the principles 
of politeness, no distinct ethical training, no en- 
forcement of a code of conduct. This is infortu- 
nate. It might be well to consider whether it would 
not be an advantage to the pupils, and to the public 
generally, if the lads at these establishments should 
be sent forth with a little less grammar and arithme- 





tic, were these deficiencies compensated for by that 
personal discipline which makes well-conducted 
men. Society falls into chaos where there is no sub- 
ordination, no reverence and respect, no concern for 
the comfort or rights of others. Politeness not only 
includes a multitude of minor virtues, but it is the 
one thing that is indispensable if contact with the 
world is to be rendered endurable; and for the 
reputation of the American name, as well as that of 
our system of public education, it is greatly to be 
wished that the curriculum of our schools should in- 
clude a system of training calculated to make gen- 
tlemen as well as creditable scholars of the pupils. 


-™ 
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STATE UNIFORMITY OF TEXT- 
BOOKS. 


THE DANGER WE ESCAPED. 





HE state of California is one in which 

the law requires text-books for all the 
schools to be selected by a commission, of 
which the Governor and State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction are members. 
This commission held a meeting for the pur- 
pose of attending to the duties of their ap- 
pointment some time last spring. The ses- 
sion was a stormy one. Another even more 
stormy was subsequently held. The inter- 
ests involved, or the agents who represented 
those interests, managed not only to create 
ill-feeling and division among the members 
of the commission, but to draw into the dis- 
cussion the newspapers, the politicians, and 
even church organizations. The result was, 
the issue of injunctions by the courts re- 


fstraining the action of the commission, to 


be followed by bitterly contested law-suits. 
These proceedings have estranged some of 
the leading educators of the state, have led 
to criminations and recriminations on the 
part of teachers and school officers, and have 
greatly weakened the whole system. Hap- 
pily, Pennsylvania has thus far escaped the 
evils that everywhere and always grow out 
of an attempt to concentrate large text- 
book interests in the hands of a small, cen- 
tral commission. Had the bill which passed 
our Senate two years ago, and which met 
with so much favor on the part of some of 
our public men, became a law, Pennsylvania 
would have been the scene of a book battle, 
the fierceness of which would have greatly 
exceeded that which has just ended so dis- 
astrously for the schools of California. 

That our readers may see that we do not 
exaggerate the bad effects which have grown 
out of the effort to enforce the law concern- 
ing text-book uniformity, we present below 
extracts from two of the most influential 
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papers of the state. It is proper to say, per- 
haps, that Mr. Bolander is the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, and that 
Messrs. Allen and Crawford are members of 
the text-book commission. These gentle- 
men, as well as the agents referred to in the 
text, are quite as likely to have been in the 
right as in the wrong. The stories told of 
them may have been gotten up and circu- 
lated for a bad purpose. We do not quote 
the extracts for the purpose of increasing the 
censure which has Been heaped upon the gen- 
tlemen named. There is another side which 
deals quite as severely with their opponents 
who ake different series of books. We 
present them simply because they illustrate 
the degrading nature of the fight on the 
question of school books in a sister state, 
and the kind of charges and agencies used 
in obtaining a victory. May our state long 
be saved from occurrences equally disgrace- 
ful! Vigilant friends have protected us in 
the past ; their constant watchfulness will be 
needed in the future. . Let corruption once 
touch our school system, and the death of 
our political institutions would seem to be 
only a question of time. 
Extract from the Placer Herald : 


“BATTLE OF THE Books.’’—A terrible commo- 
tion has in the last week been created among the 
leading educators of the state, and especially the 
members of the State Board of Education, owing to 
certain evidence, which inadvertently comes to light, 
showing unenviable connection of certain members 
thereof with the school-book rings in the East. A 
letter, intended for Crawford, Superintendent of San 
Joaquin county, and a member of the State Board of 
Education, from an agent of the publishers of Mon- 
teith’s geographies, was, through carelessness or lack 
of geographical knowledge, addressed, ‘“Superin- 
tendent of Schools, San Jose.”’ This letter was nat- 
urally taken out by Kennedy, of San Jose, who, on 
reading it, was utterly astonished to find his fellow- 
member of the State Board, Crawford, so frankly ad- 
dressed on matters which rightly concern only the 
publishers of the above-named books or their con- 
fiding agents. The letter goes on to tell whom they 
(the publishers) have got, and whom they are likely 
to get—gives advice freely, and as freely asks it, and 
tells what to do in case of certain emergencies. Be- 
sides implicating Crawford, and telling where Pro- 
fessor Allen stands, this letter says something about 
Bolander being with them, which explains Mr. Bo- 
lander’s action at the meeting of the board this week. 
Last January he voted to change Monteith’s geogra- 
phies for Cornell’s, but now he is found opposing any 
change. Something has convinced him, we sup- 
pose, that Monteith’s geographies are better books 
than he thought they were. The actions of the State 
Board of Education just now present rather a repul- 
sive mess which it would be hard to clarify. At 
their meeting last Tuesday, with the exception of 
giving notice that they would vote to change the 
text-books on the 3d of December, 1875, their time 
was occupied in throwing hot shot at one another. 
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From the Zos Angeles Herald as follows: 


As anticipated in another article in to-day’s paper, 
the meeting of the State Board of Education on the 
Ist instant was a sort of a cat-and-dog affair. The 
lie was bandied back and forth between members 
with all the vehemence and none of the easy grace 
which characterize a fish-woman’s quarrel. The 
Reader text-book question came up for discussion, 
and resolutions to throw out McGuffey’s readers, the 
geographies, and other books now in use, as soon as 
the law permits,were passed, only Bolander and Craw- 
ford of San Joaquin voting No. When the board re. 
solved itselfinto a committee to prepare the necessary 
notice of change, Mr. Bolander refused to act, and 
withdrew, giving as his reason for so doing that the 
resolutions wereillegal. The action of the board is a 
step in the right direction, though it does not place Ban- 
croft’s readers in the schools; and if, as is probable, 
the Legislature abolishes the State Board, they will 
never get into the schools. The present board is a 
disgrace to the state. When our educational heads 
cannot come together without branding each other 
as liars and rascals, the School Department will be 
better off without them. 


»— 


THE SCHOOL YARD. 





TEACHER correspondent of the Your- 

nal of Education, Toronto, Canada, fur- 
nished that magazine, some time since, with 
the following article on school yards: 


A great deal has been said and written about the 
School Room, how it should be kept, &c., but I pur- 
pose making a few suggestions with regard to the 
School Yard, Many a favorable impression received 
in the school room has been more than overbalanced 
by the dilapidated appearance of the surroundings, 
Now why, I ask, should this be the case? Is it not 
quite as possible to keep the yard neat and attractive 
as the room, if there is any ambition whatever, on the 
part of either teacher or pupils, todo so? And what 
an auxiliary this would prove to the well-being of 
the school, for if there are no attractions to induce 
the pupils to quit their pleasant homes, there will 
naturally be a dislike for school instilled into them. 
In winter, of course, the ground is frequently covered 
with snow, so that we cannot do much towards add- 
ing to its appearance, and indeed it is beyond our 
power to add to its attractiveness at such times, for 
the beautiful mantle with which Divine Providence 
has clothed it needs not the aid of human hands to 
make it perfect. But as spring with all her beauties 
will shortly burst upon us, let us try and see if some- 
thing cannot be done to make the yard harmonize 
with the season. As teachers we should superintend, 
give advice, and, if necessary, render assistance in 
having everything removed that is offensive to the 
eye, such as knots of wood, stones, dry weeds, grass, 
&c., and especially the rubbish which may have ac- 
cumulated near the door by sweeping during the 
long winter months; Jet each boy assist in banishing 
all such during intermission and noon spells. After this 
is done, and the weather becomes warm enough, meas- 
ure off small patches for all who are willing to look 
after them and lay them out with flowers and shrubs. 
There should be some kind of a mark made to denote 
the boundary of each child’s plot, after which the 
teacher should impress upon each the Scriptural in- 
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junction not to move theirneighbor’s landmarks. A 
border around these may be made very cheaply by 
taking bits of wire, or small switches of uniform 
length, and binding them in the shape of a bow, and 
then press the ends into the soil. By pursuing the 
above course, you will not only be adding tenfold tu 
the appearance of your yard, but will, at the same 
time, be instilling into the minds of your pupils prin- 
ciples of order, neatness, and a love for the beautiful 
in nature, which lesson cannot fail to exert an influ- 
ence which will prove beneficial to them through 
their whole lives. Each one should keep his or her 
share of the paths leading to their flowers neatly 
trimmed and straight, and if any weed presents itself 
on any part of the grounds, have them extirpate it 
immediately, showing them at the same time that a 
weed among their flower beds is like evil habits in 
our own nature, which if not corrected, or rooted 
out as it were, will continue to grow and choke all 
our better qualities. After having arranged every- 
thing nicely, care should be taken not to allow stock 
of any kind to trespass within the gate, to prevent 
which some kind of spring or weight should be at- 
tached so as to cause it to close itself after each per- 
son who passes through. By observing these few 
suggestions, which cost nothing but a little pleasant 
exercise to carry them into execution, a great deal 
might be done to make the yard what it ought to be. 


‘The Sehoul-Roum, 


UCH has been said in glittering generalities 

about teaching morality, or Christian morality, 
in the public schools. Man’s tripple nature—intel- 
lectual, physical and moral—is frequently heard of 
from fledging schoolmasters, as well as from experi- 
enced educators, So our educators too often deliver 
themselves of Bunsbian disquisitions on moral teach- 
ing, on the cultivation of mind, of heart, and of body, 
all the while having only the muddiest conception 
of what they are talking about, and only a feeble in- 
tention of doing any of the three. 

In respect to physical culture, our educators would 
do well to let their pupils alone. Air and elbow- 
room is all the young folks need. It is well, in 
quarters cabined, cribbed, confined, to provide gym- 
nastic implements for lads, and dumb-bells and bean 
bags for young ladies; but enforced gymnastic exer- 
cises are nugatory, and systematic gymnastics are for 
invalids and acrobats rather than for scholars and re- 
spectable young men and women. 

In regard to heart-culture, it is a matter of fact 
that the heart is a muscle, and, as a centre of intelli- 
gence or emotion, is not susceptible of cultivation. 
The expression, cultivating corns, has a real mean- 
ing; but the phrase, heart-culture, has no literal sig- 
nificance. The voluntary, active, improvable pow- 
ers are all located in the brain; all outside the brain 
that appears to have intelligence does so by mere 
reflex, nervous action. Hence the brain is our true 
and only field of operations, and teachers as a gen- 
eral rule, should let the hearts and bodies of their 
pupils alone. 

As to cultivating the moral nature of our pupils, 
we would inquire about the exact location of those 
moral powers in the mind. Is the moral nature a 
power at all? or is it simply the resultant of mental 
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action, as heat isthe product of friction, combustion, 
or other destruction of force? If the moral is differ- 
ent from the mental, where is the wall that separates 
them as Pyramus was fenced off from his Thisbe? 
and which faculty gives the opening through which 
they can bill and coo? If there be any distinction 
between the moral and intellectual powers, we fancy 
it is similar to that of the white and black keys of 
the piano-forte—touching companion chords of the 
same instrument, which need only to be struck in 
unison to fill the world with harmony. And as 
music is not taught by striking either set of keys 
separately, so education, the music of the mind, 
should be produced—not given—by using the mind 
as a complete and symmetrical instrument, not by 
subdividing it into faculties and clusters of faculties. 
If the mind,as a whole, is properly cultivated, it 
will be able to take care of its own body. 

Can we not teach morality in school? Indeed we 
can. How? By keeping a good school. By keep- 
ing good order we teach morality; whereas a disor- 
derly religious school is the most irreligious institu- 
tion that law can tolerate. By teaching well we teach 
morality. Morality is too general a term to be used 
in speaking with children. Besides, the two branches 
of Christianity with which we have to deal differ very 
much in their views of action in respect to their 
moral quality. 

By being kind to children we teach morality. By 
acknowledging our own mistakes we teach morality. 
By being frank and natural we teach morality. By 
being good natured we teach morality. In short, if 
we be tip-top teachers, we cannot help teaching 


‘| morality. 


Children, when they enter school, know very well 
the difference between right and wrong, and those 
from the most miserable homes are less likely to be 
immoral, in the worst sense of the word, than those 
of our best citizens. The children of the poor are 
apt to be sullen and uncouth, but of the worst social 
vice they are remarkably innocent, What such chil- 
dren need is the bread of good treatment, good 
government, and diligent employment. 

National Teachers’ Monthly. 
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BUYING SCHOOL DESKS. 


IN seating a school-room always avoid placing a 
small desk in front of a larger one. <A scholar can 
neither sit nor write with ease when desks are so 
arranged. Desks of the same size should be placedin 
the same row; placing the large desks in the outside 
rows, and the smaller ones in the inside. If neces- 
sary at any time to place a small desk in front of a 
larger one, a back seat should be placed between 
them, corresponding in size with the smaller desk. 

As a matter of justice to the people, we would 
advise all school directors to require a “ warranty”’ 
to be attached under the seat of every desk they pur- 
chase. Weare convinced that this is the only way 
by which a warranty will amount to much. Our 
reasons are, that directors usually lose a guarantee, 
even if one be given them, and it is very seldom that 
that their successors ever see it, consequently when 
desks break, the usual result is that the directors not 
knowing whether the desks were warranted or not, 
buy new ones, as many-have done the past year. 
Furthermore, require a warrant to be written as fol- 
lows, and be sure the words “ordinary or fair use” 
do not appear in. it: 
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FORM OF WARRANTY. 


‘This desk is warranted for five years from the 
time of delivery. If it breaks in use within that 
time, or becomes rickety, we will upon notification, 
replace it with a new desk, complete, (not the cast- 
ings only) free of all charges. 

(Signed) Manufacturers.” 


Require the above “ warranty” to be given in all 
cases by a responsible manufacturer. If directors 
allow themselves to be pursuaded to purchase any 
manufacture of school furniture without such a war- 
ranty, they should be held strictly accountable by the 
people for gross carelessness. So much school fur- 
niture is breaking, in the country districts especially, 
that it cannot be overlooked and passed by as an 
insignificant matter. 

Directdrs-should not at any price purchase furni- 
ture which the manufacturers cannot afford to and 
will not “warrant” asabove. School furniture pro- 
perly made, and of durable material should last 
twenty years, and if the manufacturers will not fully 
warrant it for five years by attaching the warranty to 
each and every desk they sell they should not expect 
the people to encourage them in the manufacture of 
a worthless article. We hope there are no directors 
in this state who will allow agents to persuade them 
at the expense of the people to purchase school fur- 
niture which will have to be replaced by the town- 
ship within ten or fifteen years. 


<2 
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SUCCESS IN TEACHING. 


Every teacher desires success, It can be had. 
Will you try to deserve it? If so, decide in your 
own mind what success is, then how to seek it, and 
lastly, work for it. Success is obtaining the right 
results. In teaching it consists in making the pu- 
pils know—in leading them to love study, in train- 
ing them to right methods of study, in forming right 
habits, in cultivating their tastes and talents judi- 
ciously. 

To obtain success one needs knowledge and skill. 
He needs to know the right methods of work, and 
to have skill in the same, 

Avoid all common errors, make a list of such er- 
rors as you know other teachers have, make a list of 
your own, and avoid them all. Seek perfection. 
The requisites of a good school are: a good school- 
house, a good teacher, and good scholars. 

You can keep your house neat, quiet and well 
ventilated. The house has an influence on the 
school; keep the air pure and the rooms neat. 

You can be a good teacher. Success depends not 
upon one great effort, but upon regular, patient, and 
faithful work. Keep at it—with time and patience 
the mulberry-leaf becomes satin.” 

Go to school in season. Call school at the right 
time. Have the pupils come in promptly and quiet- 
ly. Write out your order of exercises. Arrange 
your programme as well as youcan. Carry it out 
to the minute. Consider it as necessary for you to 
follow it as for the children to follow it. Provide 
enough work for every pupil. Suppress whispering. 
Secure the codperation of your pupils. Lead them 
to see that it is for their interest to have good order 
and a good school. Require hard study from the 
pupils. Lead them to love study. Give short les- 
sons. Assign them so plainly that none of them may 
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mistake their lessons. Have the lessons well stud. 
ied. Require clearness, promptness, and accuracy 
in recitation. A little well known is of great value, 
Let not “ how much, but how well,” be your motto, 
Do not assist the pupils much at recitation. Culti- 
vate their self-reliance. Self-help is their best help, 
Do not let them help each other. Excite an inter. 
est in study. Be enthusiastic yourself, and you will 
make your pupils enthusiastic. Encourage those 
who need encouragement. Review often. Talk 
but little. Be quiet yourself. Speak kindly and 
mildly. Be firm. If you love the pupils, they will 
love you. Keep good order. Government is the 
main thing. Have order and good order, whatever 
you lack. 

A good teacher can become better. Be not satis. 
fied with your present skill. Seek to improve your. 
self as ateacher. Study hard yourself, and study 
daily. Try to learn more each day than you learn. 
ed the day before. Have a fixed time for your own 
study. Usethat in study. If you do not love learn. 
ing, why should your pupils ? 

Talk with parents about their children. Many 
parents can give you useful hints about teaching, 
Urge the parents to send their children to school 
regularly, and to talk to them about their studies, 
Mark down your errors, their causes and effects— 
shun them in future. 

Keep a list of your plans, your difficulties, and 
your methods of meeting them. Look at the list 
often, and see if you are carrying out your plans, 

Read up on teaching. Read for improvement, 
Adopt new methods with caution. Hold fast the 
good, reach after the better. See if you can give a 
reason for your methods of teaching. Write. Make 
a list of the marks of a good teacher.. Attempt to 
make these your own. Be not satisfied with doing 
as well as others—surpass them. Surpass yourself 
daily. 

Study and practise these directions. Failure will 
be impossible.—American Fournal of Education. 
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EDUCATE THE FARMER.—Although it has been 
said that every farmer should not try to be a geolo- 
gist, meteorologist, chemist, etc., or study medicine 
to be his own doctor, or law to make it unnecessary 
to employ a lawyer, or theology with the so/e view 
of doing his own preaching, still there is little doubt 
that all general information, and the more exact the 
better, has a tendency, if well applied, to be useful 
to the farmer’s best interests. Every cultivator de- 
sires to gather from the soil, at small expense, large 
crops, with as little injury as possible to the source 
of production. He cannot do this without being fa- 
miliar with the general principles in the various de- 
partments of his profession, and understanding most 
thoroughly the art of agricuture. The man who 
grows crops well, must understand the nature of soils, 
which includes more research than would enable 
him to arrive at the conclusion that one is sandy and 
another clayey, etc. Then what should be the ex- 
tent of the farmer’s education? Who will answer 
the question? One person is found fault with for 
being “too scientific ;’? another, for knowing too 
little. If the farmer was not placed in such close re- 
lation with every department of science—in a word, 
with Nature’s diversified works—it would not be 
so difficult to define what should be the extent of his 
education. Pen and Plow. 
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Its MoRAL ELEMENT.—It has been doubted wheth- 
er music possesses any moral element, [If it is really 
the language of emotion, and our emotions give birth 
to motives, there can be no question that music hasa 
bearing upon our spiritual well-being. The doubt 
which has been cast upon the subject is probably due 
to the belief that the same music arouses such diverse 
emotions in different minds. It is not, however, that 
the emotions are really so diverse, but rather that the 
ideas which these emotions suggest differ so widely. 
It is matter of common experience that even in the 
world of sense and thought, where all is defined and 
clear-cut, the same thing may be pure to the pure, and 
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evil to the evil ; that as the nature is high or low it will 
assimilate the good or the evil around it. In the world 
of the emotions, where everything is vague and unde- 
fined, this is more emphatically true than elsewhere. 
Elevated and pure as music is, as a ministrant to man, 
we would deprive it of its chief dignity if we failed to 
acknowledge its moral effect. We must admit that 
there is a region which lies beyond the reach of ideas 
—not only beyond, but above it—which can be pene- 
trated by melody. Every soul that has ever felt a true 
adoration for the goodness and glory and majesty of¢ 
the Infinite must have known some time in its career 
what it is to lose all cognizance of time and place, 
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even of “ things present and things to come,” in a rapt 
contemplation of that which is beyond the reach of 
thought. Then every faculty and ¢very sense stands 
aside reverently, while the soul, thrilled through and 
through with trembling and adoring love, bows in the 
presence of its God. Nay, the soul that has ever felt an 
all-absorbing, self-forgetful love for a human being 
which it has placed, however unworthily, above itself, 
can recall some supreme moment when it rose higher 
and still higher till thought had reached the limits of 
its domain, and there left it filled with emotions which 
no human language has been invented to express. 
There is a silert..rapt communion higher than prayer; 








and a still, speechless sympathy. deeper than words. 
As there is in the realm of emotion a region which lies 
somewhere nearer heaven than thought will ever be, 
so whatever exalts in any measure above itself can 
not be wanting in an element of moral power, and 
cannot be without its moral influence.—J/7s, Herrick. 

Lord Bacon often required that music be played 
in the room adjoining his study. Milton listened 
to his organ for his most solemn inspirations; and 
music was ever necessary to Warburton. The sym- 
phonies which awoke in the poet sublime emotions 
might have composed the inventive mind of the 
great critic in visions of his theoretical mysteries 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


SHAW’s SPECIMENS OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 
AND LITERARY READER.—Seing Selections from 
-the Chief American Writers. By Profi Benj. N. 
Martin, D.D., LL. D., Professor in the Univer- 
sity of the Crty of New York. Second Edition, En- 
larged and Improved. Pp: 518. New York: Shel- 
don & Co. 1875. 

. Numbering over five hundred pages of what has 
been collated by competent literary critics as the best 
from each of three hundred or four hundred American 
writers, living and dead, the book is a treasure house 
of things choice and rare. The extracts are here 
more extended than in Shaw’s former manual, and 
‘this being.a thorough revision of that good old book, 
it embraces a wider range of writers and contains 
the names, and extracts from their works, of not a few 
who have won their fame within the past twenty 
years. Much larger space has been allotted to the 
more eminent authors, as Jefferson, Webster, Irving, 
Cooper, Hawthorne, Beecher, Prescott, Motley, 
Bryant, Emerson, Lowell. Great care has also been 
bestowed upon the dates of the several authors, and 
in bringing up details of information to the latest 
period. The effort of the authors has been to have 
the work represent fairly all parts of our common 
country, and in this they have been successful. The 
work is not only very valuable as a text-book for ad- 
vanced classes in the school rocm, but is also in its 
place upon the centre table at home, or upon the 
library shelf of the student. 


THE AGE OF FABLE; or, Beauties of Mythology.— 
By Thomas Bulfinch. Pp.: 488. Boston: S. 
W. Tilton & Co. Price, $3.00. 

THE AGE OF CHIVALRY; or, Legends of King Arthur. 
Same Author and Publishers. 

LEGENDS OF CHARLEMAGNE; 07, Romance of the 
Middle Ages. Same Author and Publishers. 
The series of books whose titles are here given has 

been before the public for some years, and is perhaps 

the most attractive of their kind that has yet, been 
published. Reference to mythological characters or 
mythical events is common in the experience of every 
reader, and if he would know the force of these al- 
lusions he must know the “ facts of the fable.” The 

Age of Chivalry, as above, treats mainly of King 

Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table, and is 

a delightful story of impossible occurrences and of 

such heroes as not even “the old order’ knew. But 

of the three, the Age of Fable will attract the reader 
most. Here are sketched the stories of gods and 
goddesses to whose honor mighty temples were 
reared, on whose altars countless sacrifices were of- 
fered, within whose courts costliest incense diffused 
its sweetest odors. These were the great gods of a 
mistaken heathen worship. Of them in their majesty 
and in their meanness, in their truth and in their 
falsehood, in their might and in their weakness, it is 
the province of mythology toteach. And the stories 
of this “‘age of fable’’—so often matchless in point 
and infinite in variety of application—interwoven 
with much that is most choice in our literature, 
whether it be prose or poetry, are the sole legacy left 
to us of the rarest religious product of man’s inven- 
tive fancy. But this fabric of a religious faith reared 
by the cultured Greek and Roman has fallen into 
hopeless ruin. Their gods, like themselves, have 
ceased to influence the hopes or fears of men, and 











these fables of rare interest are none the less, on that 
account, monuments of human weakness and folly; 
for in these religious systems we have the finite at- 
tempting to shape the Infinite. Another religious 
faith, not man-made but Heaven-granted, has long 
since usurped their place. Its dawning is upon us, 
and its light will wax more and more unto the per- 
fect day when all men shall obey the sublime injunc- 
tion to Moses on the mount, * Thou shalt have no 
other gods before me!’”’? Epic poetry knows no king 
but Homer, and his grandest themes were those of 
mythologic fancy, but 

Homer is gone; and where is Jove? and where 

The rival cities seven? His song outlives 

Time, tower, and God—all that then was, save Heaven, 
CHRISTIAN ETHIcs; or, The True Moral Manhood 

and Life of Duty —A Text-Book for Schools and 

Colleges. By D. S. Gregory, D.D., Prof. of 

Moral Science, Logic and Metaphysics in the Uni- 

versity of Wooster. Pp.: 346. Price, $1.50. 

Philadelphia: Eldredge & Brother, 17 North 

Seventh St. 1875. 

“To make men” rather than scholars should be 
the first and constant aim of the schools. The sci- 
ence of right living is the grandest of all sciences, 
First in order comes the building up of a noble char- 
acter. This is the natural outgrowth of a life wisely 
devoted to the best uses. Feeling the force of this 
view of the subject, the author has prepared the able 
work before us. Duty is the key-word of each di- 
vision, chapter, paragraph. The parts treat respec- 
tively of duty to self, duty to our fellow-men, and 
duty towards God. The analysis of these different 
classes of duties and their relative importance and 
bearing upon one another, comprise the subject-mat- 
ter to be mastered by the diligent student. Thoughts 
gathered in the study of such a text-book, though the 
entire system may not be grasped, cannot be lost to 
the ordinary student, and would in most cases per- 
manently influence his life. The subjects treated 
here are of vital moment, and the treatment is logical 
and forcible. 

HARVEY’s GRADED-SCHOOL SERIES. 
First READER, ///ustrated. Large 16mo. 
— READER, //lustrated. Pp.: 144. 
TAIRD READER, ///ustr@ted. Pp.: 208. 60 cents. 
FourTH READER, ///ustrated, Pp. 240. go cents. 
FIFTH READER, ///ustrated. Pp.: 336. $1.75. 

By T. W. Harvey, A. M., Author of “ Elementary 

tary Grammar and Practical Grammar of the 

English Language.” Cincinnati and New York: 

Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 1875. 

These readers have for some years been in prepa- 
ration by Prof. Harvey, and are now brought out in 
sumptuous style as to paper, press- work, binding and 
illustrations. They are very fine books both to see 
and handle, and, we take it, will stand well the test 
of school-room use. In common with all other good 
series they aim first to teach reading in what to the 
compiler seems the best method of reaching this re- 
sult. The second end aimed at is to inculcate a 
sound morality and to convey useful knowledge to 
the pupil, hence the selections in the various grades 
have been made very carefully and with good judg- 
ment. The illustrations are from a dozen artists of 
reputation. The series is in every way worthy the 
great house from which it is issued. 


20 cents. 
45 cents. 





